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STANZAS. | ening winds, and the traveller shall turn aside from his pathy |/sun. A rustling among the leaves roused the warrior from 
| | Ss 5 
|to meditate on the grave of the great, while the daugh- || his reverie; he turned and beheld a bear rushing furiously 





Original. j ters of Columbia shall weep over his mouldering dust. But | through the forest, pursued by the hunters of a distant na- 
—— Hy . . 

|| Where are the bards whose hands once moved sweetly over |tion; three days and nights they had kept up the chase 
Brothers! will ye think of me i| J Ht : g y | I ’ 

_ P *y ty . Pd ‘ e e . ' > 
ae : ithe wire of C a’s harp? av »y sunk sca- || i %; ore > Powtow- 
Wanita thie auiliedig anaste tne Netity tl e of Columbia’s harp? Have they sunk in the aca } until “— had reached the green borders of the Powtow 
Glaicing througi the locust tree, i foam of time, and the white surges rolled wildly over their || mack. ‘The soul of Mahwheetah became dark a~ he buried 
Doth within your easement stream? | heads, or have they fled from the world in disgust? Rouse || his spear deep in the bosom of the victim,—it fell, and at 

. Seo Pa i}! ° ‘ ‘ Hes e 4 . 
Brothers! will ye think of me, |\up ye men of song from your dreams; Ict the wind bear | his side stood the foes of his race. The maidens were the 

| 


When he from the saffron west 
Flings his light o’er lawn and lea, 
Brightly, as he sinks to rest? 


| your music over the rough heaving billow of time. So sung | first before him, for their feet were the swiftest in the chase. 
the Genius of Columbia as she stood by the ocean’s shore.|} Among them was the dark-haired daughter of the king of a 
| The bard whose head was silvered by the snow of years stood || hundred tribes—the terrible Thawhassung. ‘The eyes of the 
Sisters! will ye think of me, | ap. His hand fell upon the broad wires of his harp, and the | maiden fell as the form of Mahwheetah rose up in their 
When the chaste moon floats on high, jj tale of years was told. gaze,and she trembled before the young warrior’s form, 


To the spheres? wild melody, r | . 
: || The wild waves of the Powtowmack rolled proudly over || Whose soul was in a flame as he looked upon her dark flow- 


Throngh the <ilver-flooded sky? ! 
Sisters! will ye think of me, || its bosom, and bore its blue waters to the first foam of the sea: || ing tresses:—but the storm growled in his bosom when he be- 
When the burning stars of night, on each side arose the green hills,—they frowned over the held the proud foes of his father, with their feet upon the soil, 
Bid our thoughts ail heav'uward flee, bed of the river,—and the trees on the shores bent their tall || that gave the great warrior his grave. His spear was reeking 


s they 2 ly light? . ’ 5 
Oy ee ee in the blood of two ere he was bound by their friends, and a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemies that feared the strength 


of his arm, and the warriors that came at his bidding. “ He 


lops to the passing breeze. Mahwhectah was the first-born of | 





ithe brave in the battle, and the beloved when the spear was | 


Mother! wilt thon think of me, 


Through the watches of the night? laid by. He walked over the land of his birth—in the pride | 

Aye, and then thy prayer will be, : | of his soul he surveyed the blue shores enveloped in a cur- | was conducted to the home of his foe, and the maiden walked 
‘oid N) is feet angtitt . ° ° cS ° ° | 36 1@ el } > © > } , 
rasan ecememnboribeaat | tain of elouds—his foot prints were few in the forest,—slowly sadly by his side,—tiree days they journeyed through the 


Mother! wilt thon think of me, 
Through the glowing day’s glad light? | 
Oh, may each one be to thee, |, had turned trom their course, and brought back the flowings 


wilderness; on the fourth the dwelling of Thawhassung 
| drew near. The heart of the king was glad, for the hunters 
il had brought the head of Anewah’s race. He sent the sum- 
| inons for his chiefs, and their footsteps were heard on the 
pncreniadenee | hill, The smoke of the council fire arose, and the hatchets 
! ; : : ground laid before him,—his batchet hung loose in his belt. || of an handred warriors glittered in the blaze that went up. 


Free from care and misery; ae é ° ; ’ 
Ours be one bright home of love. | He looked over the bolls and the plains, that rose up, gay in| rhe king of the hundred tribes arose—his voice was loud 
}apon the wind, his dark eyebrows knit together, and told the 


All ye loved ones, pray with me! the distance before him; they were bright as he viewed them, 
i tury of the vengeance that was burning in his bosom, for the 


That a blessed boon be giv’n ls ‘ , ij 
: oe and clothed in the verdure of spring. The soul of the war- | 
|<on of his deadliest foe was in his power. The soul of Mah- 


; he wandered, for his thoughts were a stceam whose waters | 


Fraught with joy and new delight! of bygone days,—rapid wes the rush of memory, and the 


‘ , ' | warrior stopped, wearied with the overwhelming tide. He | 
ll ve loved ones, think of me! | 
| 


: . : : | 
| stood musing by the sands of the river,—his spear on the | 


This the happy portion be, Hie z ‘ 3 ee 
| rior filled, and words came forth from his lips. 











That we all may meet in heaven. L. T. Ve f 
eee eres l “The sea,” said he, “is mine, and the land to the farthest 1 whectah was ead,—but his countonanee bespoke not fear— 
MAHWHEETAH. , mountain. The spirit of the deep ocean visited my soul by | - yang - _—_ an ———— ene on nan elles 
night, and he told me the billow was mine. On the wing ot j exulting in his fall, A smile curled upon his lp, when he 
Orisinal. ‘the storm the spirit of the mountain came, while the thun- | looked upon the smooth faced daughter of Thawhassung, in 
ay ‘ders shosk the earth, and the lightning gleamed from his | whose bosom a fire was burning,—fiercer than the council 


flame of the hundred chiefs. When the eyes of the bound 
| warrior were upon her, the blaze of love beamed forth from 
her soul. Sad was the heart of Kathawa, for love had just 
| lighted his fire in her breast, and the withering of the tem- 
| pest wind was there. Mahwheetah’s death song arose; it 
| fell on the ears of the listening chiefs. Thawhassung burned 
|| for revenge, for he sung of the deeds of his youth, of chiefs 
| by his arm that were slain, and the hated of his race he had 
H destroyed. 
| “My fether,” said he, “has entered the halls where the 
race are dwelling; he now points to a place for 


darkness like a thiekly gathering eciond brood over them, | ‘have met,—‘the mighty Anewah has been called to’ their |) his son,—the shadowy host rejoice in the approach of the 


: s | j nies 
Like a stream that the ocean has swallowed up, they have ! midst, and the sea and the land have been given to Mah- |) brave, and stretch out their white arms to receive the spirit 


departed, but the thick wing of oblivion must not hide them || wheeta,—*Mahwhectah,’ said the wind, and the wave, and || of Mahwheetah; the hand that strikes death to the body of 
- the deep cavern of unbroken forgetfulness. The footstep | the mountain, and the deed of the council was sealed. |the warrior, gives his soul to the hunting grounds and 
of time falls upon life, delusive as the tread of pleasure—it | Bright was the flash of the spirit as he gathered the cloud, || streams that remain forever—while itself shall wither as if 
cannot be heard—it has silently fallen on the shield of the ! like a mantle around him, and on the thunder rolled himself'| smitten by the vapors of a deedly stream. The airy passage 
mighty, and buried it, red and moistened with blood;—the 1 away. ‘Ghost of my father, the triumphant Anewah, lead | of death is lighted by the deeds of my youth, and the dead of 
war knife and spear, it has polluted with rust, and it bas | the soul of thy son to the summit of fame; may the Eagle || Thawhassung’s race shall grin terribly as the spirit of the 
Woven the web of oblivial gloom over the war-worn helmet; | of battle that gleamed from thy helmet, burn bright in the || chief shall enter its resting place;—a beam is on the cloud— 
—these may be left to their slumber,—but the fame of the 1 sunbeam on mine.’ The words of Mahwhectah are heard: | its shining is over the dark vista of death—it leads me to the 
on are live—his strength in the midst of the fight, and | already the feet of his warriors have been swift in the battle, | land where darkness caunot gather, and the voice of an 
a In death, has been—that the friend of his youth | their spears of death have been red in the blood of the idetens| enemy is not heard.” 
mibice, in his bosom the tale that is tuld of his bravery || —the foes of Anewah have fallen—their spirits have melted Mahwheetah ceased,—the hatchet glistened in the bright 
te rege 9 wanders by his grave, forgetful of |away: the footsteps of his enemies have been swift before || beams of the san, and the stroke lingered above the young 
diese ad ; ni sine helmet, or remembering them | his son—Mahwheetah has pursued them to death, and victory || warrior’s head. The dark-haired maiden rushed forward. 
its comfortless t : to the blast and withers beneath has been carved on his shield.” “Kathawa,” she cried, “will be the first to welcome the war-. 
hice an wo ae: all ask only for the prowess of his Such were the words of Mahwheetah, and such was the |j rior to the dwelliag of the dead.” The stroke fell upon her: 
fer te e-spreading thunder of his footsteps. Seize | song of his soul, that he sung as he wandered alone by the || neck, the red current gushed from the wound and thickened 
rps then ye bards, pour forth the deeds of the re. | river shore. The clouds were scattered by the winds and || upon her beautiful tresses, while her soul was sfghed away 


Ro; . 
wned in your songs, that they may be borne upon the list. fled, and the earth bathed her bosom in the brightnesy of the upon the wing of the whispering breeze. The eyes of Thaw-~ 


Where are the bards of Columbia? And where are the , fiery seat:—he beekoned from his airy hall, and Mah wheetah | 
harps of years?) The harps on whose strings are sleeping | stood fearless beneath him, His flaming arm stretched forth 
the warrior’s decds, and the bard whose hand like the talis- to the farthermust hiil that rose up like a streak on the sky, 
man of memory, wakes up the dun visions of the past, that | and the quick flash of his eye looked back to the place where 


roll like a living vista from the daa eloud whose gloom ea- the wave sprinkled the cloud with its foam: his voice as the 
velopes the doings of buried centuries. Awake from your | roaring of waters rose high above the howl of the storm— 
sleep, y bards—strike the iarps oF other days, and let the | thrice he called on the name of Anewah, and thrice the 
songs of other years coe frth.—Bring them from the dark | cloud answered by pouring the stroam on the head of his 
bosom of’ the dcep, where the mists of time are slambering; | son. ‘Mahwhectah,’ said the spirit, and thrice the echoing 
let not the dusky night, forever spreid his dim shadowy veil | mouutains repeated—Mahwhectah. ‘Son of Anewah—the | 


over the deeds of the days that ar: gone, or the spirit of the | council of spirits have met,’ the answering hills echoed — || Spirits of his 
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hassung grew red with fury; he howled for reve 
spears of his hundred chiefs waited for the words of the | hero of many battles. | ; . 
king, and the hatchet again glimmered above the head of Whose white form 1s that rising likea beautiful vapor land that had often met him by its streams came Not to the 
Mahwheetah. A voice is on the wind, it comes as the rush- || among the musts of the ocean, and wandering by the surge- stranger's shore; he ealled to their airy home, but they heard 
Hor mantle streams over the beach like a/ Det the sourd of his voice, the rust of his soul was gatherin 
It is the flower of the race} 2n¢ his vietories failed to checr his drooping spirits, “Be : 
The heart! thy death song,” said the chief of the storiny isle; “fop uae 


love; but his soul must be revenged when the maid wan 
es 


nge. The || strangers dwelt, stringers to “lahwheetah, to the fame of the 
|is false.” The sont of Mahwheetah fell. The Spirits of his 


ing of the torrent that dashes its foam against a rock—it is! beaten shorc? 
the wail of warriors that hunt for their chief—the scent was | cloud that is torn by the wind. 
fresh on the forest, and they traced the track of the hunters. of Peshawkec, the chief of the isles of the sea. 
They startled when they beheld the fire of ceath blazing, and | of the young warrior beat fast against his bosom, for she the sun shall spread his first beam upon the earth, thy 
their loved chicf hound and Jed forth to meet death at the His sou}! soul shall be on the wind.” , 

hand of his foc. The yell of warriors rose up, as the howl- 
ing of the tempest wind; their spears were charged with 


moved like the spwit ef the dark-haired Kethawa. 
hovered oa his lips as he spoke to the wandering maid.| The dark mantle of night was spread over the earth, and 
‘Poll me, white mantied stranger, fairest of the hills of the | the vapors rose up fron: the sea,—the storm was steeping in 
sea, where is tay dwelling, and what is the fame of tea the cloud that hung oer the wave, and waited to be whirlg 
tribe; thon art a stean of light upon the soul of Mahwhce-| over the ocean. The moon was held back by the Shadowy 
ward in vengeance, an arrow parted the air,—it struck upon ta—tiou art fairer than the morning’s dawn when the} forms of Mahwhcetah’s race,and cart’: oid sea were blackening 
his bosom. and the king of the hundred tribes was with the) wists are cleared a way; but why are thy footprints on the | in the rising of the tempest’s wrath. ‘The y arrior Waited 
slain; the hand of Mahwheetah had hurried his soul to wan-) sand, and thy wanderings by the shoses of the deep; surely | till the storm should comme, that his lest song micht be bere 
der on all the winds. The ery of his warriors was like the) sighs are not in thy bosom, that thou must pour forth thy | on the blast, to the home of his love where the friends of his 
song of a spirit to his soul, when it comes on the bre: ze of) sorrow in songs beside the foam sprinkled flood.” The bo- | youth were dwelling and waiting for their chic.’s retura, 
night; and the strength of his arm returned—the chords on som of the maiden heaved like the rising wave, for dear to |, The spirits flashed in their fiery wrath, and the storm swept 
his wrists were as the tendrils of a tender vine to his strength, her soul were the words of the warrior’s lips as she hung on | over the shores and howled over the salty deep, A Warrior 
and as blades of young corn he snapped them asunder; he his sinewy arm. Soon her features grew dark and the) chief that seemed tall in the night, with his plumes waving 
snatched the arrow of a dead warrior from the ground, he) stream rushed from her eycs. “Metanqua cannot love a high in the wind, and his shicld glistening bright in the 
drove it through the air,—the spirit of Thawhassung flutter- | strange warrior —the chief o! the stormy isle claims her for) lightnings flame, was before the bound stranger chief, «Yah. 
ed from his body, and left it to wither on the plain, The his bride, and her father has smoked the pipe ia his wigwam,  wheetah,” said the form, “the spirits of thy land have looked, 
friends ef Mahwhectah rejoiced—the death ery of their ene-) bat the chief of the stormy isle is old and will not Ict Metan-) —thy eanoe ts on the wave, fly to thy home before morning 
mies had swept with the breeze away—the voices that rose qua hunt by his side—-he most stay in his wigwam and| shall dawn fromm the sky, seize the bow and wing the arroy 
high in the battle had ceased, for the tribes of Thawhassung | weep like the fuwn thit is picreed by the arrow.” Such) of death to the heart of the foe that may follow thee, Mo. 
had fallen; the white vapor of death had gathered around , were the maiden’s words, and afterwards the warrior spoke, |, tanqua will come to thee soon, and thou shalt be happy in thy 
“My home is far over the white crest that rolls on the top of) home far over the billow.” Soon the two chiefs were on the 
| the billow—come lovely form of Ketha +a, my canoe is light,| deep, and the foam of the waves were before them. The 
weeping went out for their fall, no briny flood came forth,’ and like the wiad shall whirl over the pearly waters; Mah-| wind and the storm died away, and the mvon shiot her beam 
for the host were hushed in death,--none were left to tell of | wheetah wili lead thee to the chase, and in the forest thou) across the thin cloud. What are those glittering in light 
Mahwheetah and his friends returned, and a tree) shalt hunt by his side; Metanqua shall be like a tender bud-) of the moon, and leaving the eddying tide like a fast rolling 
ning flower, and flentish like the sycamore blossom in her) stream behind them? The danger of the storm is past—the 
home with Maliwheetah Leyoud the deep waters.” | billows of the ocean are sleeping, the broad surfuce is glassy 


death, and terrible was the havoc they made upon the tribes 
that expected them not. The stern Thawhassung bent for- 


them, and their ghosts fied as tie mists of the mountain 
stream from the blaze of the morning sun. No song of 


their deeds. 
by the Powtowmack’s shores was marked with the warrior’s 
victories. 

Mahwhcetah was sad: his wailing was loud on the air; he 
monrned for the maiden, whose biood was shed to save his | the corn that is ripe? 
own, and whose spirit like a flame, rode upon the thin cloud, stranger chict, or the arrow will be in thy heart, for the chief) were flying sift over the surge, but the foaming of foes 


and shone like a pale beam from the moon, when it rises in of the stormy isle is  there.’-—Never,” said the warrior, | eame swifter before them; nearer and nearer they approach, 


the midst of the night. A misty wreath was woven aud in) “till the maid of his love shad eome: shill the eanoe of Mah. | till the battle shout sounds over the sea. The spear of Mab- 


; | mae ental. ¢ _— 7 te 
wheetah touch the trembling wa ey his soul shall melt at} Wheetah was raised, it went from his hand to the heart of 
the stormy isled chief, he fell, and the host of canoes gathered 


)arouud him; the morning rode down from the sky and the 


“What sound is that like the trampling of baffuloes among | 0d sull, but the fleet of Peshawkee is on the wave, and it is 
The host of Peshawka comes—fy!| the spears that are gleaming on high. The two warriors 


its vapory foldings the sighs of the warrior’s breast went up. 
Why was the soul of Mahwheetah sad?) And why did the Metanqua’s feet, and Kethawa’s spirit shall hail lim to the 
watery stream gush from his eyes? His enemies were home of the blest.” A yell is ou the blast, the multitude 
stretched on the ficld, and the hand of death was upon them, rush from the dill, end eye steruly the wandering chief) 
—with the smoke that rolled over the desolate stream, the He is borne to the king of the i-les. The council wigewam 
soul of Thawhassung had fled, and his hundred proud chiefS is hehted, and the warriors of tie land assemble; clad for 
were stiffened in death. Then why was his soul dark as the the battle they come; their coats are made of the grass that 


warriors were still on the wave. Mahwheetah saw his land 
like a gray streak rise up before him with thousands of his 
race on the beach. They saw the two chiefs on the ocean, 
loud shouts barst from their lips and died over the echoing 


shadows of night? And his bosom tossed like the foam of is bleached in the stun, thev cere swung like robes on their hills. “Let the council fire barn on the hill, and the chiefs 


the wind driven sea? Alas] it was the maid that was slain, | shoulders, smiles were on their lips, for they thought not the! of the hundred nations come. Metanqua is fur over the bil- 
that filled his bosom with sighs, In the day his face was) stranger a foe. Mahwheetal came forth, and a tall warrior) low, and wounded, her love is sighed away on the sorrowing 
toward the place where her biood criv:sone the earth, aud in chief stood before hia. “Stranger of the shores beyond the, blast. The sea shall be black with canoes, and death shall 
, | stride fierecly over the shores of Peshawkec,—the white man- 


tled maiden mast be the bride of Mahwheetali.” The war 
rior’s words were done, and the blaze of the council flame 


the night he invoked the spirit of the beautiful Kathawa. blue ocean,” said he, Peshawkee vives thee thy life, thou art 

Years rolled away, and joy beamed trom the countenance young, the storins of thirty wiaters have not yet passed over 
of Mahwheetah; an hundred nations were at his feet, and bis thy head, and the spear of Pe-has kee would not drink thy 
soul exalted in the light of hls fame; but as the streams that” blood, go to tay lind, and the he urt of thy sire shal! rejoice.” shone from the hill, the chiefs were gathered, and the chief 
run inte the ocean fill it not, so the fame of the warrior filled Mahwiheetah spake,—"The head of my sire is lid in’ the | of the tribes in their midst, the war whoop was sounded far 
over the mountain, and a thousand spears glittered in the sun. 
The chief from the isles of the sca stood up, the words of 
his liys were consoling to the warrior’s bosom, “Let not the 
darkness of Malwheetah,s soul like a shadowy stream arise, 
Tliese are 


not his soul. The wind wiiricd iis deeds afar on its wings, dust, and his spirit looks frou the cloud upon his son, to esn- 
and came to bear more away; his heart was not satisfea | duct him to glory and times; aay canoe was launched on the 
with the fume of the past, he looked for more renown in the deep, and his shadowy form went before it; he pointed to 


years that were yet to come. The spirits of the wartior’s your land {row beneath the dark tolds of his . antle,—the bark 
nor let a mantle of mist gather areund his heart. 


not the plumes of a warrior, nor is this the gay shield of a 
chief, but these are Metangna’s arms and her heart is the 
great Mahwhicetah’s, the mighty in battle, the chief of the 
nundred tribes, and beloved ef a thousand spirits. —Louder 
the shades of his friends in the roaring of the waters. He arm. ‘Tiawhassung is dead, the warrion’s arm brought hin, #nd loader the shouts of joy went up, the sound lingered 
' Jong on ti@ wind, and the cehoing meuutains threw it we 
to the distant shores. ‘The feast was spread on the plain, and 


race, rode down upon the wind, and mect him at the crossing «pounded over the waters swist as the wind wien hurried by 
of streams,—-they sung of the hopes of the brave and the | the storsiy the wave rolled it to your shores. The daughter 
bright spirit halls of the dead—they told him his seat should of the chief’ of many isles rose. up like a spirit’ before me, 
be in a beam from the sun, that he should ride over the glit- and my soul was consuued by a flame. Mahwheeiah has 
tering sky—the soul of the warrior burned as he talked to conquered the mighty, and the brave have fallen beneath his 


‘ 


was proud of the spear he had lifted in battle; it was lilted down, and the hundred tribes knelt at bis fect, an hundred 


for death, and gleamed in the midst of the fight till victory <eq} 


Ips are strung in the wartior’s wig-wam, and the tree on 


giowed on its point. The cagle of battle came down and sat) the shore is carved with bis deeds. Mahwheetah is brave! the race of Anewah were happy. 

on his glistening shicld; fame shone on his soul from the when the spirits of the dead look down. Peshawkce is mighty) Time fled over the world, and its swi't gathering mist 
days that had passed, and through the mists of other years; —his spear will not be red with the blood of the stranger! atose. Mahwiaectah walked by the shores 07 the Powtow 
but at times in his breast was a sigh that filled it with chief bat will the brave king of the isles give the maid of mack, Metanqua was by his side, nd her boy hung on her 


gloomy thoughts—in his wigwam was no maiden to smile his love to the arms of the fearless w rior; wive her to his’ breast. The rays of the sun were laved ia the stream, his 
row his disk mir 


what are those 
bosom of the 
tribes. tinqua was stretehed on the ground. The fire of battle) sea? They come like white moving wigs, syread out 
The caave of Mahwheetah was on the deep—might came kindled in the bosem of the warriv:s, and the stranger chief! broad before the wind.” The sails bore heavily on the breezt 
upon the sight of 
foam rose up before it, tll morning broke from the watery and again the proud ehic!s stood eround it: the words of the| the wondering savages.  “Sce Metangua, see. tie —_ 
cloud; the spirits of the night wrapped themselves in the chicf of the stormy isle were heard, and the stranger chief) Spirit comes with his peop'e to the Lind of his favorite chil 
cloud and fied—the sun rose high over the ocean, ne elcared must dic. Peshawkee was stlert when the warrior spoke, for| dren, to bless them with the light of his smile. The chiefs of 
the mists from the mountain, and drove the thick vapors be- |, his words were the words of the beave. ‘Shall a warrior) the tribes must come, and the race of Ana’ ah be glad. 
fore his fiery bear:; the sea was brightened by his hue of || bear to his wig-wam the maid of his love, when her thoughts || Mahwheetah fell on his face before the great spirit, and sp? 
gold, and the breeze rolled the waves in his light. Like a || are not on her chief? The arrow of Kenosha is brave, it|\the feast before his messengers, whose homes were on ; 
grey cloud in the distance were the hills of the land where | burns not in the breast of a foe when far trom the land of his sea, and on the land. The voice of his song ros¢ high, a 


when he sane, onal a his dark soul with her soug; gems, and Mahwheetah shall re joice, and the spirit of his) beams met those refceted to the surface f 

like a rock in the oy of the ocean, when the surges beat sire shall be glad.” Anarrow is on the air, it came from the rored deep in its bosom. “Louk Met nqna, 
. ) S ‘ 7} ‘ } ee J 

wildly around, was Mahwheetah the chief of the hundrod pow of the storusy i-led ehici—a shrick went up and Me-! bright speeks coming from atar, upon the blue 


from the sky—-and it was parting the sleeping wave; the was bound. Again the fire bliad in the council wig-wam,) and the tall ships of a foreizn shire broke 
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and the mighty oblation went up. 


Years rolled away.—The Bard of Culumbia came forth, i 
his fingers moved lightly over his harp, and the deeds of | 


THE MONUMENT D 


soul was light upon the wing of the passing breeze. A ||Creator over men’s woe 
mighty sacrifice smoked on the sands, and the river was red 
ond, the fires of joy burned on an hundred hills, | the rediculous, as was said by the great captain of his age, so 


EVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 














|it appears to me, it is with things celestial. 
i] 


I scems impossible for the human intellect to appeciate that 





ears were told, Where was Mahwheetah? Where was | trifling ubiquity of supervision which some credulous persons 


Metanqua and the boy thath ung on her arm? A spirit looked | —more devout than intelligent—impute to the supervision of 


over a cloud, and asked for Anewalh’s race. The wide coun 
cil fire was spread, and the last of his race went up like a 
pale flame in the «widst of its smoke. In their airy hall 
they slecp, while the storm spirit howls loudly below. The 
Eagle standard is planted on Freedom’s shors, and the banner 
of the stripes and stars triumphantly unfurls its folds to the 


‘ : a & ia’s ETE 
whispering of Culuinbia’s breezes. J. N. M. 


BY J. C. M’CABE. 


Original. 
You have asked me to sing about friendship so pretty, 
And seem to believe in its power platouics 
Burt Biiza, *pon benor, F think ‘tis a@ pity, 
That ows ould beleve ii—You'll find me laconic. 


Tis a danger ms science for pretty young ladies; 
Timer suit indeed for the men, they're so stupid: 

Bur i'd juctas feave think, there’s no beanty in Cadiz, 
Astiuct to suck friendsiap—Not L faith, by Cupid! 


Lremencher when Iwas so rery romantic! 
Sovery platonic! PT though: that the sexes 

Cou'd indntge in mere friendship;—E really grew frantic, 
Ju -triving to prove it—the idea now vexes: 


{swore by the eves of a beautifel girl, 
That my feelings were cold as the pale moon above her; 
Jot friendship? sigu’d Tyas FE played with a curl 


Cut bfound the sweet angel had made me her lover! 
| 


Vien we curly tn love grew, we wrote very often, | 
Nita voung confidante for the letters would call so 
Sweely, to like them iy heart ’gan to soften, ] 
And to fini-t the chapter, [ courted ber also! } 


Now should ce tuk of friendship, *twonld be very funny, 
f° just while we're talking, each heart-influenced feature 

O wie should grow bright, neath your sweet smiles so sunny, 
And TL shoubt jast whispers‘you dear litle creature.” 


j 
| 
| 
| 
' 


But away with this nonsense! may friendship continue, 
Bemveen ts dear ‘ricnd be we comic or serious; } 
Mav sone worthy lover, beth woo you, and win you, 
A -d—UUeigho! Tmust stop, for | a’m ‘getting delerious.”® 
Richmon’, Via. uygust, 1838. 


|| herein mentioned, Ict’ me not arraign his verse, or cast one 


|, sweet harmony of his numbers. 
H . . . 
'dences satisfied my ear, and enriched my mind! 


| 


|'the Almighty. That God is every where, admits of no dis- 
pute; but when we ramify his discernments into the scrutiny 
| of those minutest matters, which would scarcely for a mo- 
| ment attract the observation of low minded men, we create 
an anamoly which has, in proportion to its indifference, an 
| aspect of frivolty, and an attitude of common-place. It seems 
|\to establish or defend that theory, which pronounces that 
|| whatever is, is right. This is a pkrase of Pope’s which in 
my humble opinion contains more poctry than philosophy.— | 
To maintain that all which is, is right, does away, in my 
poor sense, with all true appreciation of rectitude or wrong. | 


and weal. But, as in things that are ||swers to them? Where are they who walk in t 
| of the earth earthy, there is but one step from the sublime to |! truth, enlightened by the brightness of thy shining?” 


he paths of 


OLLAPOD. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

Thomas Campbell was born, at Glasgow, Scotland, Septem- 
ber 7, 1777, and early displayed a remarkable vivacity of im- 
agination and vigor of mind. He entered the university of 
Glasgow at the early age of twelve, and immediately distin- 
guished himself by carrying off the academical prizes, partie- 
ularly for translatiens from the Greek poets. Moral phiioso- 
phy was one of his favorite pursuits; but he never applied 
himself to any professional studies. After passing seven 
years at the university, he went to Edinburg, and produced 
a the age of twenty, his principal poem, the Pleasures of 
| Hope, which established his reputation in England. Har- 
mony of versification, a polished and graceful diction, and an 
accurate finish, are united with poctic sensibility, in this 
youthful production. The passage concerning the partition 








| 
H 
{, 
} 
! 
| 
| 
| 


It nullifies the Decalogue. Ifthe postulate be true, why the | 
‘tablets of the law, or that divine mountainous sermon? | 
| What need of statutes, or the jury of a man’s peers? Why | 
|| arraing the man who abstracts the horse from your stable, | 
| without a “by y’r leave” from the owner, or a ram from his; 
| pasture without clover or salt?) Why should penctentiaries 
| be filled?) Why Auburn or Sing Sing hear the groans of the 


‘prisoners? If all that is, is right, these prisoners have but 


\done their duty; counterfeiting is but a pastime though |! 
where he resided about twenty years, receiving a pension of 


|| fruittul; perjury is a species of verb:l romance, sanctified by 
‘a kiss on sheep or calf skin; lareency and burglary, the nets! 
of briet visitors who make strong attachments; and even 
|| murder itself, but a modifieition of the code of honor—a 
|| kind of “popping the question,” in the great matter of the 
‘| future; sometimes put with leads to the aorta, or with steel to 


| : 
| the jugular. 





| But while I impugn the philosophy of Pope in the phrase | 


doubtful sade upon the brightness of his thonghts, or the || 
| How often have their ca- 
In his |} 
| Eloise, the actual solemn swell of the music which distracted | 
jthe nun betwixt the cheice of Earth or Heaven, seems pour- | 

| 


jing from the stream. He brings to my mind those sunny || 
| 


| 
| 
| 


|seasons when my sense of harmony, though Icess acate, was || 


'| beautiful symplicity. 


and subjugation of Poland is full of the lyric fire, which af- 
terwards burst forth so brilliantly in the Mariners of Eng- 
land, the Battle of the Baltic, and Hohenlinden. In 1800 he 
visited the continent, and passed a year in Germany where 
he becaine acquainted with the principal poets and literati. 
Here he witnessed the bloody fight of Hohenlinden, which 
inspired one of his finest lyric effusions. On leaving the con- 
tinent he visited London for the first time and resided there 
till his marriage in 1803, when he removed to Sydenham, 


£200 from the crown. He has lately lived in London. In 
1808 appeared his Annals of Great Britain, from the acces- 
sion of George III. to the Peace of Aimens (3 vols. 8vo.) In 
1809, he published a volume of poems containing Gertrude of 
Wyoming, a Pennsylvainian Tale It is full of pathos and 
In O’Conner’s Child, he has touched 
a wilder string of passion and despair. His Theodorice (1824) 
disappointed every one; and he has of late done nothing wor- 


thy of his earlier productions. He is remarkable for his se- 


| vere criticism of his own works, and this may account for his 


having written so little for the last twenty-five years. His 
poems have all been republished in America, where they are 
very popular. His specimens of British Poets, with biogra- 
phical and critical notices, and an Essay on English Poetry, 
(1819; 7 vols. 8vo.) contain short extracts from the poets from 
the time of Chancer to that of Anstey.—His lectures on 


| poetry were written, originally for the London Institution, 





|perhaps more rapturous, than now; when the rustle of leaves, | 
ithe casual trills of summer birds, the chiming dance of wa- i 
ters and the zephyrs, floating from the fr. grant south or bal- |) 








OLLAPODIANA, 

From the Knickerbocker. } 

It is no long time, respected reader, since we communed 
together. Yet how many matters have happened since that | 
period, which should give us pause and solemn meditation. 
We are still extant; the beams of our spirit will shine from 
our eyes; yet there are many who, since my last scntences 
came to yours, have dropped their lids forever on the things 
of earth, Numberless ties have been severed; numberless | 
hearts rest from their pantings—and sleep—“no more to fold | 
the robe o'er seeret pain.” All the decicts—the masks of life | 
—are ended with 


them. Policy no more bids them kindle 


the eye with deceitfal lustre—no more prompts to semblance | 
which fecling condemns. They are gone! “ashes to ashes, 
tnd dust to dust:” and when I think of the multitudes that HT 
thus pass away, Tam pained within me; for I know from | 
them, that our life is not only asa dream which passeth | 
away, but that the garniture, or the carnival of it is indeed a | 
Yapor—sun-lit for a moment, then colored with the dun fines | 
of death—or stretching its dim folds afar until their remotest | 
outlines catch the imparishuble glory of eternity.—Such is 

life, made up of successful or successless accidents; its movers | 
tnd actors, from the cradle to three-score-and-ten, pushed | 
about by Fates not their own; aspiring, but impotent—im- 


pelled as by visions, and wrapt in a dream—which who can | 
dispel? | 


| 
| 





; To those who take every event in their lives as a matter of | 
Special providence” —who make a shop-keeper or supercar. ! 
a of Omnipotence—who rcfer to special interposition for the 
*covery of a debt, the acknowledgement of a larcency, or the || 
a a box of candies, or a bundle of ten-penny nails; | 
nes $ something more than a special providence in the 

of a sparrow, or the fall of a brickbat, sent from a va- 
ag a those, all argument of reason would be use- 
re if t ey who employed it were warm and sincere, 

ow J am in a belief of the general watchfulness of my 


i : Pee 
and I feel oppressed with the spirit of discontent and com- 


\“The lot of the Lord’s inheritance is Jacob. 





|| my west, seemed to breatue of the concords, and berald the | 


dulcet airs, of Paradise. Sometimes in the jostling din’ and || 
| 


bustle of active lite, I lose these harmonies for a little season, |) 
{| 
'plaining—and could say within me, as do the Hebrews in || 
‘their service of the morning of the ninth of Ab, lamenting 

the sweet bells lost from the priestly robes of Israel—the || 


| 
lost language of seers and poets—the ephod and the memo } 
| 


‘rials—“The voice of wailing is passed over my melodious 


psalteries; wo is me,” 


—_— 


Is there any poetry equal in severe simplicity, and quiet, 
natural beauty, to that of the Hebrews of Isracl? I confess H 
that I think not. In his mspired wanderings, I can conceive || 
that Shakspeare walked arin in arm with Moses and the | 
prophets; with that complaining man of Uz, who held coilo- |; 
quies with the Almighty, in whirlwind and in storm. In i 
truth, as I have poured over soime of the beautiful inspira- 
tions of the dispersed of modern days, they come to my | 
spirit like “the airs of Palestine.” Indeed I have had great |: 
doubts, when, as I have overlooked the pages which have 1 
been lent me by a rabbi of the Synagogue--written on nad 
page with mysterious characters, and on the other, with the 1 
pure English version of those venerated Scriptures—whether i 
the renderings of Yarchi and Leeser, and others, were not | 
more beautiful than those who have given to us the Word,| 
from the soveriegn command of the First James of England. | 
Let us list the following, as read in the Fast of the ninth Ab. || 
He encircled || 


i 
him and he watched him, and he guarded him as the apple 








of his eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth her’ 
young, spreadeth abroad her wing taketh them, beareth them 
aloft on pinions, so the lord did lead him.” And _ how elo. 
quently do they complain! “Where,” they ask in their deep | 
and briefest language, “where is the residence of the Divine 
Glory? The house of the Levitic order, and their desk?— 
Where the glory of the faithful city? Where are the chiefs 
f thy schools, and where thy judges? Who arrange the an- 





and afterwards delivered in the different cities in the king 
dom, to his own profit and honor. They were printed, or at 
least a part of them, in the New Monthly Magazine. This 
Magazine was originally projected by Campbell. It appear- 
in 1821, and was edited by him about four years with great 
reputation. He was one of the early promoters of the London 


university, and by his Ictter to Mr. Brougham, which first 


appeared in the Times, Febuary 9, 1825, and by his sugges- 


i tions, which appeared in the New Monthly soon afterwards, 


inaterially furthered that great project. In 1827, he was 
elected rector of the the university of Glasgow—an office 
without labor or emolument. His rival was Sir Walter 
Scott, and the election was made entirely on political grounds 
Campbell representing the Whig interest to which he has al- 
ways been attached. 

Campbe!l is a very interesting and amiable person in pri- 
vate life, of lively manners, and devoted entirely of literary 
pursuits. Besides his pension and the profits of bis literary 
labors, he has a small inheritance, received from an uncle. 


The following mode of mending shoes, is pertectly Hiber 
nian, 
‘Pat Murphy, my footman, desires to suit, 
And so quick on his errands to go, 
Had walked till he fairly had worn in his boot 
A little round hole in the toe. 


Next morning I saw him intently at work; 
(I scarcely could ask him for laughter;) 

In the heel he was boaring a hole with a fork— 
‘Why, Pat,’ said I, ‘what are you after?’ 


‘Faith master,’ says he, ‘you the reason shall know, 
The cause I don’t wish to conceal; 

’Tis to let all the wet that comes in at the toe 
Run immediately out at the heel.” 








Contempt is one of enmity’s domestics, of which pride is 
major domo, and envy its next door neighbour. Brotherly 
kindness and charity hive on the opposite side of the way. 







































































































































DIT { with Hesiod, is the Golden age; the presént, as with Byron, 


DR. BOWDITCH, | 
The character and life of the late lamented Nathaniel Bod- the Age of Bronze. Of course, these Oar aan on 
witch presents such a striking and beautiful example of devot- 6S of humanity, when contemplating the intellectua 


: of : -Juulibiewnuaas : 
ed and suecessiul industry in the employment of time, in the efforts of the bcc nt age, discover nothing but echoes of 
hushanding of small portions and turning them all to some what was glorious in the olden time, or, at best, but ingen- 


geod account; and likewise of systematic attention-and punc- iously false combinations of previously expressed thoughts. 
at , 9 : b . “ J “ i r cs : E 
ai ee eemen . "e 
tua’ity in business, that we gladly avail ourselves of an op Originality, my these sapienti, died w nd Homer, or om 
tunity to transfer to our colunms the following extracts OUt with the night that overtook the destinies of Reme—it 
portontiy to rudisk ut 5 n ( ving <iracts 


: te . 3 ' 
from Judge White’s Eulegy reecntly 





was the twilight which glorified the world’s morning, and 


delivered in’ Salem : 
and never again shall the firmanent of mind reflect the rays 


Such an excinple is far more powertul thanmany cioquent 7" 
} of that long since gone dawn san. 
discourses. 
A ter Dr. Bowditeh removed to Boston, as we 1 as before, Not sach is our fiith. We firmly belicve that the litera- 


ture of the present period is Sup rior tn eve ry respect to that 





upas early as sunrise, and jon: betore i 


dformerly been in the habit. of walking be-| of any antecedent era. With all the reverence which reason 


he was aly 4 
winter, Hed 
fore breaktast, b: 


dence in Boston, ie breakfasted immediately alte? rising. 





y thie whole perio of bis resi yv-haired sires” of antiquity and the 


t during nex 
We glorious solar lights of mere modern periods, we still cling 


alieays breakfasted alone.as none of the family were ready ti) with unrelinguishing tenacity to the faith, the first tenet of 
which is that the liter tare of the present century is of un- 
not be? Tis na- 


ould wm whieh she cast the heroes ofthe dim 


Jong afterwards. He then applied himself mathematics, get- 


ting from twoanda half to three hours study before the paralleled execilenee, And xhy should it 


time anived for going to his office. He then took a walk of tive broken the ni 


ages now gone? Eas she extiausted her force and the mate 


nda half, with one of his sons, and was in 
There also tial of whieh grea 


about a mie & 
State street at a few minutes after nine o’clock. taatnds are mace? To both these ques- 
he had his mathematical books beside him, and when not (tions onr answer is negative. Nature lavishes her richest 


| 


ensuced with the rifis with as much prodimgality as ever; and inasmuch as the 


business of his office, or with visiters or |g 
, 


* 5 ‘i x ~ ; 4 . oe ‘ yar ee ee oe . ro. ‘ Sa a ae 
friends he devoted himself to his studies. He fiequently desire to penctrate the dark borders of earth and time is as 


e inthe forenoon for a few minutes, as he Ving as it any former period, as ambition prompts the lords 





. Wet 
took a walk ho 





i 
‘of mind up “high and still higher,’ as of old, and as the 


fonnd his eyes strengthened and refreshened by being at in 


tervals during the forenoon in the open air for a short tine. feilities for intellectual expansion inercase with every age, 
Every day a litle before two o’cloek, he balanced the cash we f 
gs of necessily, the buinan mind must be 
rnd that 


is one of its results, must now hive more nobleness in its 


cl that we utter a sovercign truth when we = say, that 


; = : : te teegee Pe: 
account of the cliice, so that every transaction which had richer and more vigo- 
was duly entercd and examircd, and the |) ous than it heretofore has been, literature, which 


been complet d 
right balunee of cash found to be in the bank when he went 


home. He then took the same walk again, usually with one Character then at any previous epee in its annals. 
of hits fiiends, aud dined a guarter before three o’clock, After It is true that the palin o” poctical execllonee has, in the 


dinner lie took a short nap or ‘siesta,’ as he called it, verying instance of nearly every nation, been carried off by the elder 
He | bards. 


eldest of them, true 


from fiftcen minutes to an hour, soietiines even longer. Pocts are the great high priests of nature; and the 


in their devotion to her, received her 


always awoke bright and prepared for recommencing his 


: 1 1 . > iles: ‘ree TTT rat > , , » 4! »vol; S % 
studies, which Le pursued for about an hoar and a half or smiles and were commissioned by her to be the revelators of 


two hours. her most obvious laws. They sang her deerces with filial 


The regular hours of basiness at his office end 
obedience, and their strains fell upon the chords of the 
The 


empire of poetry is commensurate with nature—is 4s boand- 


ed at two o'clock; but he always went towards the close of 


the afternoon, to sce if any thing needing his attention or world’s heart and made a tclody which cannet dic. 


exptapation; aud, toward the end of the year he was frequent. 


ly detained there a considerable time, He then took the less as space which has no beunds—and the most eagh -cyed 


game walked a third time, and returned to tea. During the bard who has yet lived, feiled to perecive all richness the and 
evening he continued his studics, and from time to time join. glory of that empire. His vision, though vast, was circum- 


ed in conversation with h scribed; and it is’ perfectly absurd for seli-installed prophets 


s family or threw aside his books to 
and friends. to say, with the presumption of a Canute, to the onword rol 


He always 
} 


ted all the members of his household to return by ten o’clock; 


devote himself to his visiters 


expec- 


’ 


ling tide of poetry, “hitherto shalt thou come and no farther.’ 


i : Essen (eee waanvih Sau. eign us denen abhiees as 7" P avenn 
the house was then closed, and he usually retired between Men cannot by any possibility predict the degree of excel- 


lence, or the range of discovery, to which succeeding minds 


ten and eleven. During the summer he was in the habit o! 


taking a horse wud chaise and riding eight or ten miles ™Y attain. What has been done in poetry or in any other 


ow 
> 


in the afternoon, ‘There is no doubt that, taking the whole Gepartnent of literature only furnishes us with the means 


year together, he got as mach as sis, and perhaps as eight | ° doing more, as the mathematics invented by Newton have 


hours a day for his mathematics, besides time devotedio his | f%tsied to succeeding mathematicians the means of carry- 


business aud other pursuits. ing out their caleulations to an extent utterly unknown in 


In his habits of business, he was most exact and methodi- the days of Brase and hepler, 


eal. He made tt arule todo but one thing at a iime, and If what we have «leady insisted on be true, it follows that 


hardly a day passed which did aot witness the aprlication the human mind of the prescut wge only has to be as indus- 


and enforcement of this rule. ile was very rapid and trious as the mind fias been in’ foraer times, to surpass it in 


ti the range of its vision and the richness of its thoughts. 





exact in all his calculations, computing interet, &c; and each 


ished with the utmost 





one’s busiaess was, in suceession, fi Originality is the t 


stol superior mind; and when it cexses, 








so that it was wonderful how much he was able to | Ulerature must diminish down jnto an insignificant echo of 





lic disliked being obliged to leave any thing un || What has already becn. And is not mind as original now as 


: ’ as = . . oo» 8 » I oa? : 
finished and recowaended as a motto, ‘end what youb ecun itever hes been? Ti sceias to us so—for every new discov- 


Ouly the day before his death, having a week before found ery culurges the ange of vision, and extends the circle of 






light over regions heretotore shi 


to make an endorsement upon a promis- aded in night. The Alex- 





he privcipal, and to look over and exceute )andrain estrenomers under the Ptolumeian system of “orb 





a deed release of hialf the mortgaged premises, he sent to Mr. jon orb, cycle on epieyele,” dieamed their visions were un- 
\ e . 1 : = - : ' ' . 

Hale the Seeretary to bring him the papers again, aying,:| bounded over the starry hoavens,  Pythageras saw farther, 
a ag) pore 1: +99 . es ee ’ : , ae . ’ 

“You know I never like to leave anything unfinished. lh but the huiman uia tg SHAC led by tue metaphysies of Arise 
ante Olan ’ sa res t, ° : tla ee ee wea aE } ° ‘ : ° 

mace tue endorsement and excented the release in questicn,, totle, was coutent to reject his doctrines. ( eperuicus revived 
only forty-seven hours before he di 2, and den 1 the filsity oi Ptolomeinan sys. 


ronoimical sun in the person of 





“ae - Nov 3) ery a ¢ ° ‘ec 

ORIGINALITY OF MIND, yewfon, Who Carricd out the true systein to a capacity tii 
l nitele aoreatcr than in nrs ae } 

Fitna the mnuiiville Liters Reside: utely greater taan ta pre iy possessed, and flushed up a 


es — wae 
nt over the eclestial ree Willen cannot 





BY THOMAS I. sHneve. crow Cim and 





SE Oa Sage a i 
‘ ade away in night. As so wiih literature. 


Every community contains unhappy persons, who, used to 


@scPOnousy 


fe Every accessicn of light but uulolds new territories to the 





the “melting mood,” see around them nothing but sympt: 





of degeneracy. in tae opinions of th 


emissarics of truth au nature. 





> Wise men, the 


r- 


pidly towards the 


We have demonstrated the truth of our position on abstract 


rentof human afuirs is sweeping onward r: 
malestroom mowhich all that is fair and truthful must be 





principles, and, if neeesssury, we could throw up an linpreg- 


wreeked, The phrenological organ of hope is sadly defi-||2able fortification of facts aroundit, J ce forbids, 





; 4 a 
cient on their crania. They feequently mouth the words of Every new combination evea of com 


him whom they consider their great prototype, Solomon, viz: lis originality. Every goreeous m 


-place thoughts 


nor waich bursts from 














that there is nothing new under the sun, With Goldsmith ‘the heart of a poet, when contemplating natare—cvery new 


hev sav ¢! shat is new is fals Th F i : i d ; ] 
they say that what is new is false. The past, with tiem, as | demonstration of laws previously admitted which the philoso- 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








7 a : pee bt = 
;pher makes—every new combination of sulsistances which 


|the retorts of the chemist lays bare—each and every one of 
them is original. When originality ceases to exist, nature 
will die; for, prior to such a consummation, men must have up- 
fuléed all her arcana, however mysterious. The person who 
‘would quibble about the originality of the mind which makes 
new trathfal combinations of thoughts, would find fault with 
Phidias because he did not make the warble ont of which he 
wrought the world-famons statue of Olypian Jove, With 


such minds we hold no contreversy, 


nt y ral 

A FAMILY SKETCH, 

Sitow hardiy shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom or 
Henven.?? . 40M 

This is a warning which many doubtless pass by with 
5S “ ' A Wh 
ont a sinele thoaght. IT have nothing to do with that, I am 

ee 


rely free from that 
Such at icast were my own feclings till conversa, 


so poor in this world’s goods, as to be enti 
danger. 
tion with a bereaved mother opened to me a meaning | never 
saw before. She had been a happy wile and mother. A ny. 
merous family had all been spared to years of maturity, ang 
formed one of the loveliest family groups which even our own, 
New England, so rich in happy fire-side circles; can present, 
The sons were such asa father might well look upon with 


pride: and the daughters amiable and lovely, seemed ty 





live only for each other. Trae, they had been obliged to 
strugele with some pecuniary embarrasinents: but this hardly 
lessened their happiness. ‘The coinforts which it eost then 
an eftert to obtain, were more highly prized, and while hear. 
ing one another’s burdens, and thus fulfilling the liw of love, 
their slight privations and difliculuies but endeared thein morg 
to their parents. 

One thing they lacked. The mother only was a professed 
deciple of the Saviour, and her picty was of so retiring a 


- 
it shine ever 


character, that she scemed fearful to Ict her lig 


before her own houschold. Indeed, there was such eonf 








trust, such fulness of affection, in her love for her elii 


that there seemed searecly space Icft for the love of God in 


her own heart. 

At length a violent epidemic prostrated almost every mem- 
ber of the family. Several were brought to the brin® of th 
grave; and one son, a young man, just entcring into lie with 
a robust frame, ardent affections, and high hopes, was laid 
low. He had not thought of death. Life had looked to 


him too long and too bright to require so secon one thought of 
A 





eternity. Now, be could not think: disease seiz him with 


grasp, and delirium quickly ensucd. What a scene 


a giant's 
for that mother—no hope of reeovery—no hope of heaven'— 
She asked not for his life, she prayed only with agony, such 
as only a motier’s heart can feel, that reason might be res 
tored and a hope of pardoned sin granted to her belove 
That Contrary to al 


pectation, the fearful clond passed away from his mind— 


il’s salvation, 


ed son. prayer was heard. 


She soneht, with agonising earnestness, his sot 
and tor the few days that his life was prolonged, 
trembling hope that he who, on the cross, accept 


repentance of the dying maletactor, had showec 


i 





land it was a scene ef bilter s 





him also. He «¢ 


pillow, or reecive his last look of afivetion. 





to the silent tomb alone—“Not one of all he loved,” cout 
him. But in this hour ol 


trial the mother showed that she bad a hope i 


fiom their sick bed to follow 


in heaven. 





fa child beat \ 
that the ereat work had been left undone cudeavorea 


more faithful to these who rennained. 

Not long after, she remarked, “For sume months 
death of my son, this verse was ulaiost constants in 15 
‘Uow hardly shall they that have 


I wondered at it, and tried to! 





st 
Ficaes Chile 





._2 r ’ 
kingdoin of heaven. 


it from iny thoughts, imaging that the warning cou 


Rut how littl do I know of my ow! 


favorite 





intended for me. 
When my children were laid upon sick beds, and my 
mwas taken from me, I learned the intent of that admon 
hi d trusted in 

ty Earthly 


them 





fy children were my wealth 





have trusted only in 
. , tee oirel One 
ret again returned to that fianuly cirele. 
. . : 1: Nieent and amir 
danghter just blooming into womanhood, Inteligen ws 
eround; anc 


ible, rests by her brother in the villuye burying i 
‘ ae r Laie saa ie ee d in its lust rest 
another son, in the prime of lite, laid hits head i ne 


than tueir 


Bat betier hopes and treasures 1 


; is bt wed at 
One and anotiier ha genet 
peace; and ever 


the foot of the cross; that daughter’s end was | 


in a distant clime. 
loved ones are now theirs. 


this W orld ‘or 


the father who had so long been satisfied witn = 
| i yenit efore tne 

pastime, now bows each morning and evening before 

| ELLA. 

ily altar. 3 : 

| [Christian Mirror. 























‘of my mouth. 





LINES. 


Written on the death of Miss Mary T*****, of Baltimore County. 


Original. 


Weep. mother, forthy daughter dear 





No longer heeds thy eall, 
‘he gloamy grave, so damp and drear, 
fs now her narrow hall: 
Aud she who ence delighted most 


ws fo obey, 


rs with the mighty host, 


Tay wel 
Now sluaile 
Uneonscious of decay. 


Weep, father, for thy much-loved ebild;— 
Thy Mary’s suiPrings oer, 
Her meek blue eye, so sweetly mild, 


Will suile on thee no more: 


Weep, father—from thy aching lieart 
Let burning waters flow, 
"Twill mitigate tie poignant smart, 


Aud case thy deep-felt wo. 


Weep, sisters, for your sister sweet, 

No more 
When on the 
<ome moo land 


Will join your glee, 
flow’ry lawn ye meet 
In birch Trees 
Ve all did love your Mary well, 
For she was ever kind, 

rd ne’er from her 


fell, 


An angry wo 


=o gentle was ber mind. 


Weep, brothers, for your sister dear, 








No more wih willing feet, 

Willi > wilh such delight to share 
Your y 's, Or to greet; 

Your litthe wants were all supplied, 


} 


Ere searee they had been told, 


soft hend, and if demed 





she would the cause unfold. 


Then weep, ‘will soothe vour smitten breasts,— 


Bat let no munn’ring sigh 
E-eape your hearts, for Mary rests 
Seeure in heaven on high; 
May parents, children, friends, and all 
Who mourn our loved-one’s fate, 
Take warning by her early call, 
Ere it i! be tou date. 


Baitimore, elugust, 1 





EXTRACT FROM SAL ATHIEL. 
“A portal of the arena opened, and the combatant, with a 
vn over his face and figure, 
The 
nat the sight. 
of the Christion, and he was k 


throy vas led in, surround 


mantle 
ed by the seldiery. 


the bars of its d 





. ? a 
Lion roared, and ramped aga 


¥ - , and 
The guard put a sword and 


backler into the hands ft alone. 


1c mantle from his face, and bent a slow and firm 
and lofty 


He drew t! 


look round the amphitheatre. His fine countenace 





bearing raised an universal sound of admiration. 


have stood for an Apollo encountering the Plython. 


at last turned on mine. Could I believe my ScCns¢ > “Sone 
stantins was before me! 
i { 1d hat 
“All my rancour vanished. An hour past I eould have 


struck tie he to the heart; IT eould have called on the 


severest venecance of Heaven to smite the d 


trayer 
stroy- 


man and 
erof my child. Bat, too see 





him hopclessiy coomed; th 


man whom Thad honored for bis noble qualitics, « hom L hice 


even loved, who 





’ e crime was at worst but the cri i= 
ing way to the strongest temptation that ean be 
heart of man ; to see this noble creature flung to the savage 
beast, ds ing in tortures, torn piece-meal before my eves, and 
this misery wreug!.t by me,-—I would ! d cert 


have obtest 
Bat my tongue cleaved 
fy limbs refused to stir. J would hav 
the feet of Nero; but I sat Ike a mar 


tone,—pale, parsly; 
slune, Cy parelyz 





and heaven te > hin. 








thrown myself 


d—the beating of my pulscs stepped— 




















my eyes ¢ lor A alive. 
eof the den was thrown hack, and the lion rosh- 
ro ind abound that bore him hall wer 
saw the sword glitter in “ee arid when it waved 
again, it was covered with blood. wl told that the LI 
had been driven home. T'! hg one of the ] tf 
Namidi d de furious by thi ran val 
OF pri US Nowe ached tor at t ( 
his prey, ¢ pl afew paces onward prang at the \ 
tun’s throwt. He was met by a second wound, but his a) 
Was irre le, and Constantius was fiung upon the groune 
A cry of n l horror rang round the amphitheatre. “The 
ftrugcle was now for instant life or death. rolled ove 
cach olier; tie Hon reared on its hind feet, and, with gnash 
ing tecth an tended talons, plunged on the man; : 
they rose t gether. Anxiety was now at its wildest height. || 


The sword 


a swung round the champion’s head in bloody cir- 

2g ha C3 
cles. Thies y fell again, covered with gore and dust. The} 
hand of C 

















| bounds of the monster could not loose the hold; but ‘his! \noble, no privileged class; nobody else to stand against it. If 
| strength was evidently giving way; he still struck terrible || you yiel.' this point, if you are for ever making compromises 


into the lion's throat, and sank. The savage yelled and | 
, spouting out blood, fled howling round the arena. But the |! 


w each was weaker than the one before; till, collect- | 


| ing his whole force for a last effort, he darted one mighty blow | 


hand still grasped the mane, and his conqueror was dragged | 


whirling through the dust at his heels. 
now arose to save him, if he were not already dead. 


But 


the lion, though bleeding from every vein, was still too terri-| 


We, and all shrank from the hazard. At length the grasp 


| guve way; and the body lay motionless upon the ground. 


| curses. 


“What happened for some moments after, 1 know not. 
There was a struggle at the portal; a female forced her way 


through the guards, rushed in alone, and flung herself upon }, 


the victim, The sight of a new prey roused the lion; he tore 


the gound with his talons; he lashed his streaming sides | 


with his tail; he lifted up his mane, and bared his fangs. 


But his approach was no longer with a bound; he dreaded the 
sword, and came snuffing the blood on the sand and stealing | 


round ths body tn circuits still diminishing. 
“The confusion in the vas 
called 


fainted; nen burst out into indignant clamors at this prolong- 


asseinblage was now extreme. 


Voices innumerable for aid. Women screained and 


ed cruelty. Even the hard hearts of the populace, accustom- 


}ed as they were to the sacrifice of life. were roused to honest 


The guards grasped their arms, and waited but for 


a sign from the emperor. But Nero gave no sign. 


“1 looked upon the woman’s tace. It was Salone! 1 sprang 


upon my feet. 1 called®on her name; I implored her by 


every feeling of nature to fly from that ylace of death, to 
come to my arms, to think of the agonies of all that loved 
her. 

“She had raised the head of Constantius on her knee, and 
At the 


was wiping the pale visage with her hair. sound of 


}mv voice she looked up, and, cgimly, casting backs the locks 


jsilence of death among the thousands round 


fron her forehead, fixed her gaze upon me.—She still knelt: 
one hand supported the head, with the other she pointed to it, 
was the 


A fire 


She waved her hand 


as her only answer. I again abjured her. There 


mie, 


flashed into her eye—her cheek burned. 


lwith an air of superb sorrow. 


‘led you safe through the conflagra 





i 


HI 
onstantins magia the lion’s mane, and the furious jj \ | of that lofty initepmabeneat 


| potism of public opinion in 


1} dom? 


“If am come to dic,’ sie attered ina loliy tone. “This 
bleeding body was my husband. [ have no farther. The 


world contains to arms. and 


‘Vet,’ 


she kissed the ashy lips befure her, ‘yet, my Constantins it 


me but this clay in my 


was to save that father, that your generous heart defied the 


peril ef this hour. It was to redeem him from the hand of 


evil, that you abandoned our quiet house! —yes, cruel father, 


here lies the noble being that threw open your dungeon, that 
tion, that to the Inst 
only thought how he might preserve and 
length fell 


in a tone of power, the 


mo- 
ment of his liberty, 
protect you.” ‘Tears at floods from her eyes. 
* said she, dj and may 

it 


the power whose thunders avenge the cause of his peop 
I 


‘But, was betraye 


” 


pour down just retribution upon tie head that dared -—— + 


on about to be 


“T heard iny own vondemnat? 
the lips Wound up to the 
r, T tore my hair, leaped on the bars before me, and plung- 
height ¢ 
The lion eave a roar 
T felt his 


trine > H . rr’ ! 
glaring—I heard the gash- 


pronounced by 


of mv child, last deeree of suffer- 


| into the arena by her side. The tunned me; I tot- 


and fell. 


] 


tered forward a few paces 


T lav he 


his lurid eve 






and sprang gion me. css under hi tik. 


firery breath—I saw 


his white fungs above me, 
Is 
Another | 


ne: ing high in the air 


ing of 

Ane 
filled his j 
heart, Ue 
eds he 


ration 





xalting shout w him recl as if struck; 


arose. 





blow was driven to his 
He 


tre thundered with 


core jaws. nelly 


with a howl. drop 


was cead, ‘The amphithe: accla- 


“With Salone clinoing to my bosom, Constantius raised 


ine from the ground. ‘The roar of the lion had roused him 
fyom his swoon, and two blows saved me. “he fulehion was 












broken in the heart of the monster. The whole mult - 
tude stood up, supplieating for our lives in the name of filial 
! i roisin. 5 devil as he was, dared not resist 
i} of t opnular fecling. Tle waved a signal to 
the et the portal was epence nd my children, sustain. 
ne ray > steps, and showered with garlands aud orna- 





innumerable ls, slowly led me froin the 





FREEDOM OF CPInloNn 


* * * What barrier is there against the universal des- 


4 


this count 


ry, but individual fice 


Who is to stand up against it here, but the possessor 
There is no king, no sultan, no 


. | 
A universal outery | 





| obtained for ine privileges v. 


; 


| to grant the privilege to many who had request 


| before the House. 


‘if all men do this, if the entire policy of private life here, is 
|| to escape opposition and reproach, every thing will be swept 
beneath the popular wave. There will be no individuality, 
no hardihood, no high and stern resolve, no self-subsisteuce, 
no fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of mind, left among 
us. The holy heritage of our fathers’ virtues will be trodden 
|) under foot, by their unworthy children. They feared 
not to stand up against kings and nobles, and parliament and 
| people. Better did they account it; that their lonely bark 
| should keep the wide sea in freedom—happier were they, 
i when their sails swelled to the storm of winter, then to be 
| slaves in pallaces of easc. Sweeter to their car was the musi¢e 
of the gale, that shricked in their broken cordage, than the 
voice at home that said ‘submit, and you shall have rest.’ 
And when they reached this wild shore, and built their alter, 
and knelt upon the frozen snow and flinty rock to worship 
they built that altar to frecdom, to individual freedom, to free- 
and their noble prayer was, 
that their children mig!it be thus free. Let their sons re- 
merber the prayer of their extremity, and the great bequest, 
* * I know of 

but one thing safe in the universe, and that is truth. And I 

know of but one way to truth for an individual mind, and that 
jis, unfettered thought. And I know but one path for the 
| multitude to truth, and that is thought, freely expressed. Make 


dom of conscicnee and opinion; 


which their magnanimity, has left us. * 


|| of truth itself an altar of slavery, and guard it about with a 


mysterious shrine; hind thought as victim upon it; and let 
the passion of the prejudiced multitude minister fuel; and 
you sucrifice upon that aecursed altar, the hopes of the 
| world! 

Why is it, in fact, that the tone of morality in the high 
places of socicty, is so lax and complaisant, but for want of 
There is 
reprorch enough poured upon the drunkenneess, debauchry 
and dishonesty of the poor man. The good people who go 


the independent and indignant rebuke of society? 


to him ean speak plainly—ay, very plainly, of his evil ways. 
Why is it, then, that fashionable vice is able to hold up ite 
head, and sometimes to ocenpy the front ranks of society? 
It is beeause respectable persons, of hesitating and comprom- 
ising virtue, keep itin countenance. It is because timid wo- 
inan streaches out her hand to the man whom she knows to be 
while she 
turns a cold eye upon the victims he has ruined. It is because 


And 


the deadliest enemy of morality and of her sex, 


there is nobody to speak plainly in’ eases like these. 


do you think thit society is cever to be regenerated or 
purificd under the influence of these unjust and pusillanimous 





comprouises? So long as vice is suffered 


to be fashionable and respectable—so long as men are bold to 


I tell you never. 


condenin it only when it is clothed in rags, there will’ never 
dical 
ance Societies. and Meral Re! 


be any ra ln prove ment. You inay nuslgilp Temper- 
orm Societies; you may pile up 
tatute books of laws against spine and dishonesty; but 
fair and honored are 
iniquity, it will be all in vain. So long will 


that the voice of the world is not aguinst the sianer, 


so lung as the timid homages of the 





paid to sple 
it be felt, 
but against the sinner’s garb. And so long, every weapon of 
association and every baton of office, wil be but a missile fea- 
, thatis wallowing in the low marsh- 


sciety’— Rev. Orville Dewey. 


ther against the levaithan 


ex and stagnant pools wis 


“I AM AN AMERICAN CITIZEN.” 

We derive the following gratifying fact from an account 
of a late visit to the Muscuin of the College of Surgeons, in 
Dublin, by a correspondcut of the Worcester (Mass) Spy: 

“To obtain admission tothis Museum, an introdnctory note 
lly required. 


from one of the members of the Society is generg 


I was unaware of the fuct previously to going, and conse- 
qnently was unprovided. Bat, upon stating that Twas an 


This is not the first 
instanee in which my being a foreigner, and American, has 


American, I was immediatly adinittcd. 


hich etherwise would have been 


refused. In former days, the declaration, Z @m @ Roman citi. 


zen’ was an gis of protection to those who could say it with 
truth, Now the smilar one,‘ am AN AMERICAN CITIZEN,’ not 
only ensures protection in this country, but opens to cur 


which in some in-tanees are closed, even 





’ 


countrymen, pliccs 
to Englishmen. It gained admittance for me into the House 
of Commons, on a day when the crowd was so great, and the 
demands for seats so numerous that the Speaker had refused 
d it—the day 
f the Queen’s message wus 
1 heen 


‘more than usually thankful that I could say ‘I am an AnER- 


upon which the consideration o 


In several ctlicr instanecs have 


i JCAN CITIZEN.” 












































































































































































While we were busily discussing over our intended route - Fontarabia. But it suffered severely; and it was then | 
: j : fa priest, || ‘Hat receiving the brunt of the Carlists attack, some few men, | 
(in the inn by the way side,) an abrupt entrance of a priest, || : Encl 
with his bold manner turned all eyes upon him. The land- | both of the Spanish and English troops, had been surrounded | 


‘ ; | 
Jord seemed nettled at his not having pronounced the usual (and made prisoners. Among these was Andrew, and the; 
| days of the miller’s son were numbered. They were drag-' 


edicti -ace and the protection of the Virgin; two of. |) aac ; 
cc aeacaa looked 3 if they could ae him, || 84 forth from their brief imprisonment, as fast as they recov- ; 
“ b , 


E 5 .. |'ered and were able to walk, to be shot by their fellow coun- | 
or despatched him forthwith as a spy; a one legged alguazil, 5 | 
; ‘ ERY : || trymen, the pursuance of the horrible decree that compels a | 
in his ugly garb of justice seemed quite ready to take a) , : z | 

; ; : . | brother soldier to steep his hands in the blood of the unfortu- ' 
charge, and the lively, ingenious Isabel, our host’s eldest, | : cares 4 | 
. || nate captive. It was thus felt in its most revolting colors, ' 
seemed equally perplexed and abashed at the continued gaze. |, c aad 
; .. || when, by a refinement of cruelty in this instance—and we | 
‘Father,’ at length interposed the master of the house, albeit — : ; 
: ca 6 || heard equal attrocities averred on both sides—the wretched 
you give not our poor abode vour holy blessing, it may be : 
! Z : | men were commanded to fire upon each other. They were 
you will not forget to say a grace over the best meal it can |) ‘ , mat 
|| drawn forth in ranks, the few English and Spanish opposite 
afford; and a murmur of reproach was heard from every : : j 
: i ; ; 4 | to each other; and the scene tnat follwed, as described by the , 

guest evidently directed against the unsociable intruder. : 
: ; a youthful soldier, whose features seemed to resume the expres- | 
‘Son!’ returned the priest, with a sinile, which seemed to ex. | 


, . | si t tl 1ave exhibi - 
cite the old man’s ire, cast no reflection upon any member of |, — of horror they mast . — ha — ted, was at once pa } 

. | thetic and terrible, carrying with it a stern and memorable 
the holy church, to one of whom, at least, Lam so greatly in- || 


debted. There was a pause. Our host somewhat excited rebuke of the ferocious policy, which tramples on the last feel. | 


|| ings of humanity in the heart of a fallen foe. The Carlist’s | 


was about to reply, when the priest, uttering an apostrophe || : 
ie eaapae ; aes abeaoiye AAliee* hes see |i colonel, who gave the first order to fire, himself fell by the! 
to all the saints in a voice that made us jump, ‘What! don’t 


{| 
you know Andrew the miller’s son?’ and throwing off his wie] bond of on Singtehmnn, whens exenteymen be had dered to 
He j annie : . | think would, under the fear of death. commit so truly so fra- ' 
ered habiliments the same moment, he stood before us all in sig ” aN i y j 
tricidal an act. A groan of indignation alune responded to‘ 
the command; they threw away the instruments of death, and 
lover in his clerical attire; but screaming out the instant she ‘the Calist officer advancing, cried out that ‘the English were | 
eS “fis ‘ all cowards, and quailed before the face if death.’ The foul, 
heard his voice addressing her father, would have allen, had | : 5 Es 1 | 
: 'aspersion was repelled by an English officer in the service of 
had not the stout trooper, for such he was, supported her Don Gar! ar 5 hi . a the S hie dl i 
Ss ‘ | arlos awing his sw gav » Spaniz 

amidst a thousand exclam.tions and recognitions, mingled | sednsixaep hein i Mee al ' a en ees 
with eager inquirics from the astonished Sancho and his Seana ere ep winches’ = the matter on the spot, and | 
the Spanish Carlist measured his distance upon the ground: } 
Such was the effect produced by this well-merited chastise-} 
2 : ment, that it was judged expedient to pursue the work of. 
cause all the better for thy name sake. Yes; had not love, | e ues i I R : | 
ae AS. Se, aad ; _,,| slaughter on the spot and among the survivors till another 
Isabel, inspired my stupid head with a stratagem like that,’ | i tl fu ill ; itieah bette’ 
sree day was the son of the miller, who was marched back to his | 
pointing to the priests dress, “you bad not seen me here, and | y a Shap | 
pel tiie s ae old quarters. So strangely fortunate as he had thus been, | 

my father and his mill might have gone round and round |. z a AEA 
visions of escape began to float before Andrew’s imagination; 


and it was then he first conceived the plan ne so successfully | 


the shape of a stout young soldicr The next, he was in the 
arms of the gentle Isabel, who had failed to recognise her 








household. ‘Isabel forever!’ cried the soldier, again) embrac- || 
ing the girl who leaned weeping un his bosom; ‘I love the | 


long enough without finding me. How is old Joseph, and 


my mother?’ he concluded, addressing the landlord who still) ji N ; leis ees : 8 | 
looked as if he beheld a ghost—one arm stretched as if to pa aghy. Pet We eee eat Se eanigunl Ui 


aa ke . | death without the pious support of absolution in the last hour;| 
keep Andrew off, with his eye rivetted on the cast off eanonic- é PE ae ; | 
‘one of the good fathers came to adiminister this cool comfort 
cals, as much as to say there lay concealed the real personage ; : 
59 oa eh = ; to poor Andrew, the night previous to the day when the men 
‘Holy mother and all the saints defend us!’ he etied, ‘where : é ; q “ 
‘ before respited were again to confront the horrors of such a 
pronounced in so perplexed a | . : 
doom. But Andrew had other busines in hand; he was a 
| lover, and Spanish love from time immemorial has has been 
fertile in its expedients. After confessing his sins, receiving | 
absolution and consolation, which served to encourage him, ' 
justas the good father rose to retire, the desperate lover scized, | 
gigged, and stripped his confessor; and leaving him bound | 
‘over to keep the peace, assumed his ghostly habiliments, and | 
|| passed, quite unsuspected through the guards, the Carli-t’s | 
| camp, the military lines, the whole distance from Hernani—! 


’ 


is the pricst—what is this? 
tone, as at once to putio flight all sentiment; and every one, 
not excepting Andrew, burst into a lond laugh at his truly 
ludricous tone and gesture. ‘Not so fast!” retorted the host. | 

*Avaunt? Andrew, and leave the girl; for wert thou not | 
taken and shot, and buried by the Carlists on the fifth of May, 
in this blessed year of our lord? Go back to thy quiet bed!’ 
‘No, I am sure I shall not,’ replied poor Andrew, looking 
very rueful, while there was a fresh laugh at his expense. 
‘Besides,’ he added, as if afraid of countenancing the idea of 
aes ong Rates eagpeeeadiagnlieas 1" eninge any “ for such it was—till he reached the Castle at Toledo. 
the bare ground or a dungeon a quict bed, but Tdont like) Before we took our leave the old miller and half the neigh-| 
such quietness.’ ‘Oh, it is plain that you are a dead man, or | porhood flocked in, bringing © vest accession of bu-iness to| 
ought to he,’ interposed one of the officers; ‘but if as you say | the good host and his daughters, all eager to behold a living | 
you are alive, tell us how it is, by what miracle wrought by |) evidence of a modern miracle, so happily wrought by a Syan-| 
the friar, or the friar’s dress, you escaped, and case the con-'' ish friar. Rejoicing, and preparations for the marriage, with | 
ew of or host in eccepeneates you.’ “Do you call! the prospect of being dragged betore the tribunal of the grand | 
his reception of me entertaining?” replicd Andrew, ‘Sancho, || vicar instead of that of the Carlists, were now the prevailing | 
omaha de ork iar hand? fam Andres de la Molina, ‘| topics, occasionally mixed with recollections of past perils ' 
the son of the miller; glad to sce me?” “By all the saints and / and adventures, not the lexs feelingly dwelt upon from their | 


. . hh) ee . . ee ° \| : : ! 
Santa Barbara!”exclaimed the old man, shaking off his doubts, | marked contrast with the passing hours. We observed he 


“it te he, and either . ghost iat peinat, by know him by | was often moved to tears when describing the fall of his com- | 
his old belt and the saeniaha pistol, and You are welcome, | rades, his boyish companions, who had died in the open 
Andrew, my boy? The recognition was complete; the | geld, of satiated the vengeance of this sanguinary civil eun- 
change in the old man’s features was instantaneous; his face ) 3504, 
beamed with joy, and he capered about the room like a child. | ‘The morning of our departure we had the pleasure of ac- |) 
The soldier’s story was bricf, and I thought he seemed eager || companying the happy bridal procession—all decked out in | 
to despatch it, and onr host’s guests also, if his eyes, still | their holiday attire—as far as the church, where we left the | 
turning towards the delighted Isabel, were to be believed. | iniller’s son and that host’s daughter in the hands of the good | 

He had joined with other young men whose families had canon, who politely attended us to the outskirts of the town. | 
felt the weight of the Absolutists’ hands on their little earn. | On taking leave, amidst the showers of benedictions, we were | 
ings, the queen’s regiment—he meant, doubtless, that callea \ warmly recommended tu the care of the Virgin and the favo- | 
La Princesa—of Castile. Worthy of its name and vying || rite saints, those guardians of the road—so long at least as | 
with the best, it had fought its way with deserued repute, anc || you avoid meeting any accident, in which case even Santa 
been present in most actions which had terminated favorably Barbara herself, has to encounter the ire and and indignation 
for the government. After the pursuits of different bands in | of her votaries. As we saw the merry party, with a lasge es- 
the interior, it had been called from the Castiles to suppor: || cort—the miller and the host, with Andrew between them—I | 
the new lines at Arlaban, Bilboa, San Sebastian; and whether || could not help contrasting it with those processions for which, 
in attack or defence, still maintained according to Andrew’. || less than a century before, Toledo was so fearfully conspicu- 
showing, its character for steadiness and resolution. In on || ous; one of which took such a powerful effect upon Gil Blas, 
of the engagements before the last-mentioned place, it ha |} when, having reformed, he saw some of his old comrades gar- 
particularly distinguished itself, emulating the best regiment: || sished with St. Andrew's crosses, Sanbenitos, and painted 
ef the British, and assisting with equal skill and courage in || caps, to exhibit before the good people in an auto-da-fe. 


‘for who would stop a priest on a mission ot peace and love? : 
! 
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: +. 7 CA PE FROM TH E CA QL IST 3, driving back the Carlists, while withdrawing from the attack ' “sNever,’ he says, ‘could I be thankful enough to Gog for 


having preserved me from the seapulary and high paper caps 


like sugar-loves, covered with flames and diabolical imps!’ ; 


Jenning’s Picturesque Annual. 
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Original. 
Thy years be many and all crown’d with joy, 
Thy days with peace and love without alloy; 
Thy moments sweetly, gently pass away, 
To usher in a more delightful day. 


Ard when affliction deep and sore shall rise, 
To damp thy spirits, and becloud thy skies; 
And fix his venom sting within thy breast, 
To invade thy comfort aud destroy thy rese— 


Then look to H1m, who bid’st thee now believe, 
Who died that thou and all with him might live— 
To make thee happy here, and then translate 
Thee to another and a happier state. 


And now, fair maid, I fondly pledge my heart, 
To be thy friend till forced by death to part; 
O may [ never recreant prove to thee, 

For thou indeed hast been a friend to me! 


QUERIES, 
BY J. N. M°JILTON. 

And have ye fled forever, 
Scenes of the happy past? 

And shall your beauties never, 
On life again be east? 

Must memory’s mingled pages, 
Alone the traces bear? 

And tell tha’ hy-gone ages, 

Are living only there? 


Where are the golden glories, 
That gladden’d childhood’s brow? 
The ace of sports and stories— 

Its joys;—where are they now? 
And where the toved of childhood? 
The little giddy throng, 

That wandered the wildwood, 
The silent shades among? 


Where are the crowds—so gaily 

That gombol’d on the plain, 

The merry friends that daily, 

Made up the similing tram? 

And they whose locks were whitened, 
Thar laughed to see them gay, 

Whose care ‘he mirth had lightened; 
The aged—where are they? 


Has life, that all with flowers 
Arrayed their morning sky, 
Followed its suns with showers, 
And swept their pleasures by? 

Or are they sweetly sleeping, 
Upon the green earth's breast, 
While the winds are vigils keeping 
Around their lowly rest? 


Where is the chureh whose steeple, 
Spread like the spiral tower; . 
The bell that warn'd the people, 

Of worship’s holy hour? 

The priest that laid the off ‘ring, 
Upon the sacred shrine? 

The host their homage proff ‘ring, 
That saw the sainted sign? 


The cot beneath the mountain, 

In the valley prized so deai? 

The shelving cove, the fountain, 
The streamlet running clear? 
The arbor on the beather, 

Tits little grassy seat, 

Where the old aud young together, 
So often used to meet? 


The narrow pathway winding 

About the mountain’s side; ~ 
The many bridges binding 

Its slopes so steep and wide? 

The ravine on whose bosom 

Roll’d the rapid waterfall; 

The summer’s bud and blossom, 

Its fruits—where are they all? 


Why in the Past’s deep ocean 
Do thousands love to lave; 
‘hough in its wild commotion, 
They drive with every wave? 
Why flows the flood of feeling, 
With recollection fast? 
And why does memory stealing 
Sul settle on the Past? 
————— 


It is the office of reason and philosophy to moderate, not # 





suppress the passions. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Look on him—through his dungeon grate 
Feebly and cold, the morning light 
Comes, stroling round him, dim and late, 

As if it loathed the sight. 
Reclining on his strawy bed, 
His hand upholds his drooping head; 
His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, 
Unshorn his gray, neglected beard, 
And o’er his bony fingess flow 
His long dishevelled locks of snow. 


No grateful fire before him glows, | 
And yet the winter’s breath is chill; 

And o’er his half clad person goes 
The frequent ague thrill! 

Silent save ever and anon, 

A sound, halt murmur and half groan, 

Forces apart the painfal grip 

Of the old suiferer’s bearded Jip; 

Oh sad and ernshing is the fate 

Of old age chained and desolate! 


Just God! why lies that old man there? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 
Whose eyeballs through his horrid hair, 
Gleam on him fierce and red; 
And the rude oath and heartless jeer 
Fall ever on his loathing ear, 
And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 
Nerve, flesh and fibre thrill and creep, 
Whene’er that ruffian’s tossing limnh, a 
Crimsoned with murder touches him! 


What has the gray-hjired prisoner done? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore? 
Not so; his crime’s a fouler one— 
God made the old wan poor? 
For this he shares a felon’s cell, 
The fittest carthiy type of hell! 
For this—the boon for which he poured 
His young blood on th’, invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost— 
His blood-gained ‘Liberty’ is lost; 


And so, for such a place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain. 
On Concord’s field, and Bunker's crest, 
And Saratoga plain? 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through why dim dungeon’s iron bars; 
It must be joy, in sooth, to see 
Yon monument, upreared to thee.* 
Piled granite, and a prisened ecll— 
The land repays thy service well! 


Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And ling the starry banner out— 
Shout ‘Froedom? till your lisping ones 

Give back their cradle shout— 
Let boasted cloguence declaim 
OF hovor, liberty and fa:se— 
Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 
With “Glory” for each sceond word, 
And every thing with breath agree 
To praise our ‘glorious liberty!’ 


But when the patriot’s canion jars 
The prison’s ecld and gloomy wall, 

And theoagh its grates the stripes and stars 
Rise on the wind and fall— 

Think you that prisoner’s aged ear 

Rejoices in the general cheer? 

Think yo bis dim and failing eye 

Is kindled at your pugeantry? 

Sorrow:ng of soul and chained of limbs, 

What is your carnival to him? 


Down with the Law which binds him thus! 
Unworthy freeman, let it find 

No relive from the withering curse 
Or G d and human kind! 

Open the prisoner's living tomb, 

And usher trom its brooding gloom 

The victims of your savige code, 

To the tree air and sun of God. 

Nor longer dare as crime to brand, 

The chastening of the Aimighty’s hand. 


* Bunker Hill Monument. 


There was a specimen of the ready politeness of French- | 


me oard the Eerenles : ‘t . vhs eS a hi: . 6s ia ‘ P ° 
Mon board the Hercules during the recent fete, while that | of authorship and settled down into se:ne profession. Many holy men that divided the world with their dispates. I re- 


EXCERDINGLY NEAT. 


; st - . 
ship lay at Ni wport, which is worth recording: 





| TIMELY NOTICE. 


‘ Four numbers more will complete the present volume of the Monument 
| The publisher would earnestly request those subscribers at a distance, 
who are in arrears, to make iinmediate remittances. Now is also a fa- 
vorable time to foward the advance snbscription for the third volume, 
which will commence the first week in October next. Unless the terms 
are complied with, the paper will not be sent to distant subscribers after 
the present year, and the names of persons whose papers may be dis- 
continued, will be published. Here is timely notice! 


Ht TRAVELLING AGENT. 


Monument, tor the District of Colambia, and the western shore of the 


state of Maryland. Mr. R. is respectfuliy recommended to tie favora- 


ble notice of the citizens whom he may visit, in the prosecutiou of his | 


agency. 
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PATRONAGE OF AMERICAN WRITERS.—We had written the 
title to our paper, before the thought came into our mind, 
‘that the patronage bestowed upon American authorship 
|might require the aid of some microscopic invention to dis- 
cover. 


“Few and far between” are the patrons, the gifted of this | 


land are blest with, unless indeed, they be such patrons as 
sometimes encourage the publication of literary periodicals; 
they subscribe for the article and are exceedingly happy to 
‘have it in their power to assist in the support of a very lau- 
‘dable enterprize, but when pay day comes and the collector 
presents the bill tor the year’s subscription, that is we mean 
to say for the year’s reading,—with visage elongated and eye- 


balls as round as bullets the exclamation comes forth, “1| 


pay nothing for this paper, I only subscribed for the thing in 
the begining—but I never expected a bill to be sent, 
‘and I am sure, I never intended to pay for it.” 

And such patrons generally wait around men of mind, 
‘whose daily toil may be expended for their gratification— 


aye for their advantage, and they cannot perceive for their | 


lives, why they should ever make any return, or take 


appreciated. 
a kind of public deposite upon which ‘Tom, Dick and Harry, 
have an cqual rigit to draw; and they doubtless would draw | 
them all out, if they could,and perhaps very honestly suppose | 
all the time that the poor teliow ought to be most beseechingly 
thankful for their attention. 


and business like unconcern, this sort of thing is practice upon |; 


| daily. The haif witted man who can flourish a few dollars, 
| shows off to considerable advantage upon the mental labors 
| of his better intormied neighbor, who, he hopos, will acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness for the opportunity of obliging hii. 


Folks may simile at the extreme disinterestedness of the 


Frenchinan wio proposed to lis friend that if he would lend 
| his sword, he would place him under eternal obligations by 
j running him through the body, in tiie most genteel manner 
| imaginable, but they may rest asured that the man of literary 


| pretensions, h.s many a French friend. 





| But to be a httle more serious about the matter; allow us 
' to ask, iow American writers are patronized; What encour- 
| agement do they receive in their efforts to build up a litera- 
| ture that the American people might bz proud of; that is, if 
Vill the 
If so we reier him to tie 


they hove any pride at all, in literary character. 
intelligent reader require a reply? 
histury of the few, who might have gained honor for them- 
selves und their country, had they been creditably supported 
in their design of contributing their talents to the clevation 





of American national literature. Early in life the novelty ot 
| literary distinction, and the hope of being useful as far as 
| their abilities would admit urged them forward, and they 
wrote. ‘Their efforts were these of youthful and promising gen- 


ie 


ius. Loug betere they were matured in intellect, they discov- 


ed, that ai tiey continued to pursue their pleasing purpose, 
’ ’ 5 t i 


poverty and pity were to be their ccom. ‘To escape a con- 


dition so uacuvicble they prudently abandoned the career 


| a genius ts now incasu.ing tape or manufacturing pills, which 


Mr. Jacob Roxbury has accepted the travelling agency of the Batiimore || 
\ 


The brains of a literary man are regarded as |! ea ; : 
, y 8 | “nethod? in it. And before the glorious passion had reached 


And with admirable coolness || 
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At thirty or thirty-five, he finds that his reward is to bea 

beggarly subsistence, which he declines with all his pros- 

pects of future fame; disgusted, he retires from the field, and 

the result is that the best we can produce is the laber of the 
|, youthful mind. And who’s to blame? 


|| Weare compelled, mortifying as it may be, to admit, that 


| American authors, in the general, will not compare with 
| those of Europe. And why? Simply because the authors of 
|| Europe are encouraged to write until their minds are matur- 
ed and invigorated, and their writings show the powerful ca- 
| pabilities of the human intellect, With us they are not so 
encouraged, and it follows as a matter of course, that they 
must seek some more propitious fortune, Are we not a glo- 
riousiy independent people? Too independent to care any 
| thing about the support of literature, or the encouragement 
of mental culture. Take care freemen! This semi barba- 
rism may degenerate into something worse. The fate of for- 
| mer flourishing kingdoms is before you, a light beams from 
among their ruins, and like the buoy that marks the shoal, it 
| bids you beware. If you will have feuds in party polites, if 
you will encourage the political party presses to abuse each 
jother, and make use of language in their abuse disgraceful 


. ito themselves and you, for the sake of your own consistency 


do not frown upon every literary effort that may be made, 
j,and if you do nut shun the man of letters as you would a 
| bear, pay him for the brains he expends to render you pros. 
| perous and happy. 


| 





i} ——————— 
\ 


THE LOVER’S SEARCH. 


i 


| Lovers do strange things!’ Who would think of seeing 
| the charmes of a mistress in the surrogate’s office? Yet such 
a thing bas been, if we believe the following account of the 

doings of a young attorney.—“A young gentleman, who was 
|| desirous of entering the holy state cf matrimony, and had 
| turned his attention to the ‘gilded’ beauties of the day, se- 
\| lected, at length, for particular address, a young lady who was 
|, reported rich, as well in the matter of ‘lucre’ as in mental 
‘| and personal accomplishments. He felt the charm of his fair 


| one stealing over his senses a ‘witching spell’ upon his facul- 
‘ties. But he wanted to make assurance doubly sure, and to 
‘leave no loop whercon to hang a doubt, touching the worldly 
| possessions of his beloved. Fame, it is true, had spoken her 


| wealthy; but fame has a cruel fashion of exaggeration in 


. , | these matters. Ina word, if the truth must be told, our lover 
| upon themsclves the least trouble tv show that the service is || 


| was not so madly in love, but he was able to preserve some 


‘its crisis, he had the singular prudence to examine the re- 
cords, znd to obtain an exact knowledge of the wealth of his 
charmer! 

How happy was he to find that her estate was clear, and 
for onee even more valuable than rumor had proclaimed it. 
Fiying, then, on the wings of love, to the dwelling of his fair 
one, in good sct phrase he declared his affection for her— 
made a tender of his heart and hand—and_ besought her to 

But the ‘flat. 
The star of our 
lover’s happy fortune had, alas! not yet cast its silver above 
the horizon! By some means, it happened that the young 
lady had been apprised of the extent of hez lover’s curiosity; 


sinile wpon his passion and make him happy. 
tering tale’ of hope was not to be realised. 


and, in the midst of his deseant upon flames, and dart:, and 
Cupid, she composedly drew from her reticule a small piece 
of money, and, approaching him, made this reply;—Al- 
though Ll may profit by your very favorable sentiments to- 
wards me, still, IT cannot think of your being a loser on my 
account.—As you have been at the expeuse of a search, I 
must insist on being allowed to replace the amount so ex- 
pended.” Sosaying, she put a shiliing in her lover’s, hand, 
and he—went away.” 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies within me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes cut; when I meet 
with the grief of parents upon the tombestone, my heart 
melts with compassion; when [ sce tombs of parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we 
inust scon follow; when I see kings lying with those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rivels laid side by side, or the 


fleet with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, 


One of the American guests gave as atuast, “The three | might hove shone with exceeding brilliaucy, had they been factions, and debates of mankind; when I read the several 


days of July,” reversing, of course, to the revolution which 
Placed Louis Phillippe on the throne. An officer of the ship 
immediately gave—*And the Fourth!” A happier instance 


of impromptu politeness never occurred. 


| sustained in the purpose with which they started in lite. | 
_ The cry is—we have no literature. In the name of rea-| 
“son, how are we to have a literature when an author cannot 
|) continue such until his mental strength is fully matured. 





dates of the tombs of some that died yesterday, and some six- 

|teen hundred years ago, I considcr that great day, when we 
| shall all of us be contemparies and make our appearance to~ 
| gether. — Addison. 


















































































































































Original. 


Rard of the chasten’d mind—silent so long— 

With pleasure we hail thy renewal of song! 

The clouds that o’ershadow'd thee now have dispersed, 
And we trust tat stern fate has accomplish’d its worst; 
The shadows of ill have all glided away, 

O! never again may they darken thy day, 

But the star of thy destiny cheerily shine, 

From thy morning of life to its evening decline. 


Thou will prize, not too highly, the things of the earth; 
Thou hast proved them unstable and transient of birth! 
Thou hast found that the laugh of the mirthful is brief, 
Oft its bright tones exchanged for the wailings of grief. 
The flowret that bloomed by thy pathway to day, 

Ere the rise of to-morrow bas withered away! 

The diamonds that blazed o’er the green earth at dawn, 
Scarce met by the sun-beams, their light have withdrawn. 


As the dew on the earth, as the bloom on the tree, 
Thon hast found the allurements of pleasure to bey 
And now if to tempt thee her charms she display, 
Thon wilt yield not too lightly thy heart to her sway. 
Bard of the chasten’d mind, weleome thy strain, 
With pleasure we greet thy appearance again. 
ASTERISKA. 


LINES. 


On seeing a hird which had been killed. 


BY A CHILD Less THAN TEN YEARS OLD, { 


| THE GALANTRY OF AN 


Original. 
Poor bird, thy lite is over now, 
Thy fluttermg pinions are laid low; 
Poor bird, that was a cruel blow 
Which brought thee to thy rest. 


List to thy young in yon green tree, 

List to there calling unto thee; 

Their pitiful cheerpings soften me, 
And rend my heart. 


Thou canst nothear them, lif is past, 
And thou’rt upon the cold ground east, 
And yet thou would ’st have died at last, 
If tho ulad’st not been killed. 
MAGGY. 


PASSAGES 


BY WM. HOWITT. 


IN HUMAN LIFE. 


| had been treated in the body of which he was a_ member, as || 


In my daily walks into the country, I was accustomed to pass 
a certain cottage. It was no cottage orne—it was no cottage 


of romance. 


| duce 


| and the window thrown open ABove, 


ing, in a nect and appropriate speech. 


It had nothing particularly picturesque about it. | 


It had its little garden, and iis vine spreading over its front; | 


but beyond these it possessed no feature to fix it in the mind 
of the poet, or a novel writer, and which might induce him | 
In fact it ap- 
peared to be inhabited by persons as little cxtraordinary as it- 
self. 
never visible. 
young woman and another female in the wane of life, no 
doubt the mother. 


to people it with bdcings of his own fancy. 


A good man of the house it might possess, but he was 
g g ; 
The only inmates that I ever saw, were a 


The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild looking, cottage girl | 


enough—always seated in one spot—near the window, intent 
on her needle. 
fro, in household affairs. She appeared one of those good 


housewives, who never dream of rest except in sleep. The 


The old dame was as regularly busied, to and | 


jsub treasury would not be interesting to them. 


cottage stood so near the read, that the fire at the farther end | 


of the room, showed you without being rudely inquisitive, the 
whole interior, in the single moment of passing. 

A clean hearth and ehcertul fire, shining upon homely but 
neat and orderly furniture, spoke of comfort; bat whether 
the dame enjoyed, or merrily diifused that comfort, was a| 
problem. 

I passed the house many successive days. It was always | 
alike the fire shiningbrightly and peaccfully—tie girl seated | 


at her post by the window—the housewife going to and fro,| 


catering and contriving, dusting and managing. 


One morning as I went by, there was a change, the dame, 
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| Pe nee 4 BR Re cer tO : | 
| is 0, I said to myself, disease is in its progress. Perhaps it 
|, occasions no gloomy fear of consequences, no extreme con- 
cern—and pet who knows how it may end? 


It is thus that 
begin those changes that draw out the central bolt which holds 
together families—which steal away our fireside faces and 
lay waste our affections. 


I passed by, day after day. The scene was the same—the 


fire burning, the hearth beaming clean and cheerful, but the 


‘mother was not to be seen;--the blind was still drawn) 


tbove. 
Atlength I missed the girl—and in her place appeared ano- 


‘ther woman, bearing considerable resemblance to the mother, 


‘but of aquecrer habit. It was easy to interpret Tis change: 


|| disease had assumed an alarming aspect—the daughter was 


occupied in intense watchings, and care for the suffering mo- 


ther—and the good woman’s sister had been summoned to | 


her bedside, perhaps from a distant spot, and perhaps from her 
family cares; which no less important event could have in- 
her to elude. 


‘Thus appearanecs continued some days. There was a si- 


The scene was over—— 
the mother was removed from her family, and one of thos: 


| great changes effected in human life, which commence with || 
\ so little observation, but leave behind such lasting effects. 
! 


EX-PRESIDENT. 
| The Hingham Patrict give an interesting sketch of proceed- 
Mr. 


Adains was addressed in behaif of the ladies by Thomas Lor- 


ings at the Pie Nic cclebation in Tranquility Grove. 


The following is the 
outline of the reply. 
He said the faculty of specch was affected by circumstan- 


| ces, 


and forty men in an assembly to which allusion has been | 
|| made by his friend, but his emotions struggled for utterance 
| under the circumstances in which he there stood before them. || 


| Grateful to his heart was it to be thus welcomed by his con- 


sional District as much as my constituents, as their relatives 
by whose votes I was elected. I know said he, that it is as- 
|serted that women have no political rights. Their petitions 


ifthey had none. Butall history refuted this position. ‘They 
had political rights—but he would not say it was their duty 
to exercise them, except in cases of great pressing public 
emergency. Their petitions, however, which be had presen 
ed to Congress, were all on the side of kindness, humanity 
and benevolence. He would say of the Ladies, what was 
once said by a Senator in Congress, nuw no more, that in 
relation to his domestic affairs, his wife was the Committee o- 
Ways, and he was the Committee of Means 

In relation to his own efforts, which had been spoken of in 
terms of such undeserved approbation, he said he claimed 
the right to be heard in Congress for fifteen successive days, 
on the great question of human rights—the right of petition 
—-the right of women to be heard by the government. 
he would not weary them by giving an account of the man. 
ner in which he had disenarged his datics. Treasury and 


He would 


say, however, to the Ladies, that their rights he was deter- | 


‘mined ever to defend, and be trusted they would be main- 
‘tained in Massachusetts, if no where else. 
Without detaining the company longer, he said, after 


' 
|| thanking them for their kindness and approbation, an apology 


| for his brevity might be found in this large colleetion of La- 


‘dies. He had found in the course of his life that it was no 


! 
i easy matter to address two hundred and forty men, but it had 


been a sufficiently arduous task to address successfully one 
woman. 





THE LOAFER —A SOLILOQUY. 


“The seat itsclf is well enough, it is substantial, and it 


was seated near her daughter, her arms laid upon the the ta-|| reminds me of abundance; but I can’t say I like these hooks, 


ble, and her head upon her arms. 


I was sure that it was| they are an annoyance to the covering of the head; mine, ' 


lence around the house, and an air of neglect within it; till, | 
|, one morning, I beheld the blind drawn in the reom BELow, 


He had found uo difficulty in addressing two hundred | 


stituents, for, said he, I consider the Ladies of this Congres. | 


But | 


| ye shag ce ee oe eee 

,of merit inthe moon, or any other planet, than on this on 

; e, 
I have seen a more loafer-looking gentleman than Fem 


‘clothes and all, at the bar before now, and our lig i 


slative halls 
are full of ’em. There is no coming at merit froiq outsid 
side 


jappearance. Now I, for instance, look as ragged as a shel, 


| bark hickory—but I have a soulas big as this mark et-house 


Trouble and love, and whiskey, if its new, will depraye Aman 
no matter where he graduates; but Tam too proud to bes 
and a little too lazy to pound stones. There is no pring 
for the display of genius in any thing Mr. McAdams has 
left for his successors—it is servile imitation he w ould eXpect 
of us. IL would try poetry if [ could borrow a garrct—ap 
attie I should say, to be elassic. If it were not for the g0. 
cial qualities of my heart, I would imitate Cincinnatus and go 
|to agriculture, but P'll wait until some of these agrarians are 
entrusted with the distribution of the subdivisions of the pub. 
lic domain.—I wish [ had been a state when the surplus was 
distributed. I should have been rich now, and une: barrassed 


| with poor kin, I cannot account for the bad taste of the 
mosquitoes, for if they were te goa little farther they whol 
fare better, and sup on the rich blood of a well fed gentleman 

—he would never miss a quart, I have none to spares—thus 
pit is, the whole world is picking at me! and the coroner will, 
in all probability, pay me the last visit. The dread of his 


oppressively polite attentions will drive me to a reformation ip 


| 
Hl sag peer habits; “will abiore wack: it 
|| spite of ny vagrant babits. will abjure sack, live cleanly 
\| - : nen 
| 


|| take physic twice a week,” 


and become a temperince lect. 
| arer; and’then I shall make as striking a hit as other great 
| weniuses have before me, including a converted Jew. There 

is only one step from the ridiculous to the subline: converted, 


jiuverted, and subverted.” 


| 

| 

| COUNSEL FOR LADIES, 
| Let every married woman be persuaded that there are two 
| ways of governing a family.—The first is, by the expression 
i of that which threatens foree. The sceond is, by the power 
lof love, to which even strength will yield.—Over the mind 
‘of the husband, a wife should never employ any other power 
than gentleness. 

When a woinan acenstoms herself to say, “J will,” she 
diserves to lose her empire. Avoid contradicting your hus. 
‘hand. When we smell a rose, we expect to imbibe the sweet 
ness of its odor—so we look for every thing amiable in woman. 
Whoever is often contradicted, feels insensibly an aversion for 
ithe persons who contradicts, which gains sirength by time 
Wait till your husband 
confides to you those of a higher importince, and not give 


Employ yourself in household affairs. 


your advice till he} asks it. Never take upon yourself to be 
}a censor of your husband’s morals to read lectures to him. 
Practice virtue 


Command his atten. 


Let your preaching ve a good example. 
yourself, to make him in love with it. 
tion, by bcing always attentive to him. Never exact any 
thing, and you willobtain much. Appear always flattered by 
the little he does for you, which will excite him to perform 
;more.—Men, as well as women, are vain. Never wound 
|| his vanity, not even in the tnost trifling instance. 

A wife may have more sense than her husband, but she 
know it. When aman gives wrong 


counsel, never make him feel that he has done sc, but lead 


‘should never seem to 


him on by degrees to what is rational with mildness and 
J 5 ’ 
the merit 


|gentleness. When he is convinecd, leave fini all 

of having fcund out what is reasonable and jost; when a hus- 
band is out of temper, behave obligingly to him. If he is 
abusive, never retort, and never prevail on him to huinble 
himsceli} but enter thy closet, and pour out thy complaints in 
prayer to God ia his behalf. The prayer of the righteous 
avail much. 

Choose carefully your female friends. Have but a few, and 
be backward to follow advice—particularly if inimical to the 
foregoing instructions. Cherish neatness without luxury, and 
pleasure wthout excess. Dress with taste, and particularly 
with modesty, ‘Whose adorning, let it not be that out ward 
|adorning of plaiting hair, and wearing of goid, oF of put. 
! ting on of apparel” Vary the fashions of your dress in Te 
gard to colors. It gives a change to ideas, and recollections. 


sickness which had compelled her to that attitude of repose {| however, is a shocking bad hat. If one of the steaks which | Such things appear trifling, but they are more importance 


—nothing less could have done it. 4 felt that I knew exactly 
the poor woman’s feelings. She had felta weariness acd 
wpon her—she wondered at it, and bore up, hoping it would 
pass by—till, loath as she was to yield, it had forced sub- 
mission. 

The next day, when I passed, the room appeared as usual 
--the fire burning pleasantly, the girl at her neeble, but thc 
mother was nut to be seen; and on glancing my eye upward 
J perceived the blind close drawn, in the window above. It 


have hung here was before me, well dressed, (I cau say as || 


much of myself,) I would waive invitation and fall to—I hate 
ceremony. I feel rather chilly—I will make a philosophical 
experiment, and see if there is any heat in moonshine; there 
certainly should be, for she borrows her light from the sun, 
and it would be a pity ifshe didn’t get a little heat along 
with it. They say the moon is inhabited, I wonder if any 
poor, lonely, disconsolate devil there, like me, is looking at 
this dark colored planet. There isa more just appreciation 


\than imagined. “Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection 


“Husbands, love your wives, even °# 
Sub- 


|| your own husbands.” 
{ . . _o 49? 
| Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 1t- 
|| mit yourselves one to another in the fear of God. 


| 





| It is easy to gain a reputation for superior foresight. 


With a sound understanding and sang-froid, a man may de 
cern much, while the rest of the worid, blind with passio® 
run against and confound one another. 
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